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The Harvard Anniversary. 


For a week past the sons of our oldest University have 
‘been celebrating with toast and song its birthday anniver- 
sary. There is no State in the Union—hardly a County, 
indeed—which has not heard the summons to Cambridge 
and felt the thrill of the preparation. Harvard has sent her 
graduates everywhere to build States, and has taken full 
toll from every State when built. Sons and grandsons to 
the ninth generation have poured in steady streams to the 
College, and away again tothe frontiers, to return, year after 
year. They have never failed to find the old fires burning 
and the altars smoking with the best of incense. This year, 
being the two hundred and fiftieth reflux of her children, is, 
of course, a notable one. 

Light was the first outcome of the Puritan movement to 
Boston, and light was what the Puritan came for. Austerity 
and light, many nowadays are inclined to think it was, that 
New England got through her multitude of preachers. 
But, to one studying attentively the influence of the old Col- 
lege, it will appear that her learning was a genial element 
which served to break down the severe lines of the colonial 
life, and for the austerity, to substitute sweetness—such 
sweetness, at least, as the times were capable of. The Har- 
vard influence on the Puritan clergy was always great, and 
it was out of her clerical ranks that her finest radiance 
eventually broke. It is known well enough that the New 
England divines were stern, but they preserved the records 
of intellectual progress, and made their own additions to 
the growth of knowledge. Their clearest merit is, however, 
that they kept the family pure, and out of its purity made 
the foundation of the State. Morality and intelligence were 
the granite quarries of character, and the early fathers of 

the State put: the clergymen into the college chairs and let 
the pulpit hold the ferule. These Puritan statesmen, it is 
true, built the pulpit high; but it is notable that the Cam- 
bridge line of preachers kept the two ends open, so that the 
people might see that the preacher’s walk was straight. 
This was a safeguard for the people; but it was also a safe- 
guard for the preacher, whose conscience often led him 
down to a broader platform. Out of this sort of pulpit 
came Everett and Emerson and a host of the purest 
thinkers and cleanest intellects of New England. Harvard 
not only produced such men, but was always the earliest to 
forgive their eccentricities, and accept the kernel of truth in 
their liberality. She has not yet lost the knack at this 
kind of encouragement to freedom of thought and purity of 
action. Old institutions have the repute of moving slowly, 
of clinging to old ways; but this repute has never justly 
attached to Harvard—Wendell Phillips to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It is true that all scholarship demands deep 
roots of reform, but the scholarship of Harvard has gener- 
ally been the first to blow softly on the young growth of 
an honest reform. Patriotism always finds its ally in a gener- 
ous breeding, and Harvard was well at the front in the 
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quarrel with England. She forgot the Czsars and Cyruses 
in her wrath against the English Georges. In the literary 
line of growth the Puritan word was sterile, until it was 
changed by the touch of the old college spirit. It was its 
alliance with Harvard scholarship that gave to the Anti- 
Slavery movement its best graces. From Harvard came 
Lowell, Phillips, Sumner and Theodore Parker, Higginson, 
Frothingham, Ripley and Emerson ; and the University re- 


ceived an impression in turn from them. She was ripe, too, 


among the earliest, for the grand movement of the Civil 
War, and fell short of no leadership in which culture and 
freedom and honor were at stake. The best elements of 
German literature came to America under the protection of 
the Cambridge men; and the English stock of ‘Transcen- 
dentalism throve in the old University. There were some 
then, as there are now, who thought the strange creature not 
an unmixed blessing. It was Hawthorne who gave voice to 
the feeling of many critics, when he described the new oc- 
cupant of the cave which Bunyan places at the end of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, as seizing upon honest 
travellers and fatting them for her table ‘ with plentiful meals 
of smoke, mist, moonshine, raw potatoes and sawdust. He 
is a German by birth,’ he says, ‘and is called Giant Trans- 
cendentalist, but as to his form, his features, his substance, 
and his nature generally, it is the chief peculiarity of this 
huge miscreant that neither he for himself, nor anybody for 
him, has ever been able to describe them.’ This was good 
criticism on the excesses of Transcendentalism, and equally 
true of the excesses in the other reform movements. But 
the scholarship of Harvard was large enough to foster, with 
the eccentricities of genius, the genius itself; and this was a 
great work, out of which grew the best epoch in American 
literature. 

With so genial a welcome for whatever is honest, open 
and noble, Harvard rightly claims for herself a national 
interest. She has been national in every sense, welcomin 
men of every color, opening her doors—prudently oon 
thoughtfully, but among: the first—to both sexes, to all re- 
ligions. It was fifty years ago when the genial Doctor, who 
still survives to chant the praises of his foster-mother, sang 
at her two hundredth birthday, and asked, in his humorous 
way, 

Who was in the Catalogue 
When college was begun? 
Two nephews of the President, 
And ¢he Professor's son ; 
(They turned a little Indian by, 

As brown as any bun). 


To-day the questions among her eulogists seem to be— 
‘Who is of in her catalogue? What race, what color, what 
creed? What ancient learning is not represented in her 
teaching? What modérn research does not find her fur- 
naces heated?’ It is certain that no honest little Indian 
would now be turned away. No shade of complexion, no 
line of eyebrow, no texture of hair, that may not bend over 
the examination papers which her professors carry from 
Berlin to the Golden Gate. 





Reviews 
** Messianic Prophecy. ” * 


Tuts book is second in importance to no theological work 
which has appeared in this country during the present cen- 
tury. Its significance lies not merely in its subject, which 
makes it in effect a treatise on the great design and the essen- 
tial substance of the Old Testament, nor only in that phase 
of its scope and method which leads to the careful transla- 
tion and critical annotation of large portions of the original 
text; but besides these, and chiefly, in two other features of 
it. One is that it traces the development of the Messianic 
idea from the beginning, as an organic growth : the passages are 
~ * Messianic Prophecy. 
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not merely expounded in succession, but their relation to each 
other is shown, the progress of revelation is set forth, the prom- 
inence of different elements in the Messianic expectation of 
different times and the convergence of the various lines of 
expectation upon the person who fulfilled them, exhibited. 

This work has not been done before, with anything like the 
fulness and thoroughness exhibited in Dr. Briggs’s book, and 
this alone would make it indispensable to Bible students, 
The other significant feature of it is, that in the historical 
arrangement of his materials the author shows a critical 
freedom and boldness, such as his ‘ Biblical Study’ gave us 
the right to expect from him, but new in the exegetical works 
of the United States. In considering the structure of the 
Pentateuch, of Isaiah, Daniel, Zechariah, in assigning dates to 
the Psalms, and in other questions of the higher (or literary) 
criticism, he shows himself not only perfectly at home in the 
discussions of the day, but, in his own critical judgments, 
fully abreast of them. Indeed, he contributes an important 
element to them, in his use—far beyond what has commonly 
been made—of the theological conceptions of an author as 
an argument for his date. It is to be regretted that the 
need of saving space for more vital matters has prevented 
him from expanding these arguments. This, however, is of 
secondary importance compared with the fact that we have 
now, for the first time, in a land where there are religious 
radicals in plenty, a comprehensive work devoted to consecu- 
tive Biblical expositions, which unites profound reverence 
and spiritual insight with a calm, hard-headed settlement of 
literary and historical questions according to literary and 
historical methods, and even makes the new solution of these 
questions contribute to the spiritual impression. Conserva- 
tives who are interested in maintaining the supernatural of 
the Old Testament, and yet cry out upon literary criticism, 

would do well to consider this. Besides those friendly 
critics who will hold variant opinions as to details, the book 
will fail to satisfy both the timid orthodox, to whom a Moses 
who did not writé the whole Pentateuch would be of no 
account, and the ratiofialistic temper which not only criti- 
cises the Pentateuch into documents, but criticises the 
divine out of the Old Testament. 

It is not, however, for the theological world only. It ap- 
peals to all who care for the Hebrew religion and literature as 
matters of ancient history. Still it addresses itself, of course, 
to the Bible student, in the usual sense of that term. It 
must be taken seriously. The style is not always easy. 
Wealth of matter and thought, on the one hand, and prac- 
tical reasons for brevity, on the other, have made condensa- 
tion necessary. The book is, no doubt, one to study, not 
one to toy with. Yet it is not too technical for any earnest 
reader, and while there are many passages of great vigor and 
power, there are parts of the translations, we are sure, which 
will give some minds a new conception of the Hebrew litera- 
ture. The man who should read the chapter on ‘ The Mes- 
sianic Ideal,’ and then that on ‘ Hebrew Prophecy ’ and that 
on ‘ Predictive Prophecy,’ and feel no impulse to read much 
further, would deserve pity, on many accounts. The book 
is published simultaneously in Edinburgh and New York, 
and is sure to make a profound impression both in America 
and in Great Britain. 





Shakspeareana.* 

Mrs.:Latimer’s book (1 ), as she tells us in her preface, con- 
tains sundry ‘ parlor lectures ’ given in Baltimore. In these 
she tried ‘ to do for each play as a whole what Mrs. Jameson 
and Lady Martin have done for its heroine;’ but her work 
falls far enough below theirs. No ‘familiar talk’ on Shak- 
speare could well be more commonplace, and four hundred 
pages and more could hardly be worse wasted than in putting 
it in print. It is evidently given verbatim from the manu- 
script read in the Baltimore parlors, even the little local 


Ts oun Familiar Talks on Some of olapene. s Comedies. By Elizabeth Wormley 
$2.00. : Roberts B: 2. Shakspeare’s Tragedy of.‘ Hamlet,’ as 
Arranged for the Stage by Wilson Barrett. 
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compliments being retained, as when we are informed (p. 
362) that Jessica, though * the disobedient daughter of a 
fierce old usurer,’ is yet ‘a very pearl; dear, too, to the 
hearts of those Baltimoreans who saw her personated in 
private theatricals by the daughter of a judge high in the 
esteem of his fellow-townsmen.’ On the history of the 
plays Mrs. Latimer is often inaccurate. “The Tempest,” 
she says, was first acted ‘in 1613;’ but the record of its per- 
formance at Whitehall, Nov. 1, 1611, though admitted to be 
a forgery, has been shown by Halliwell-Phillipps to have 
been almost certainly based upon authentic information. The 
source of the plot is stated without qualification to have been 
the German Ayrer’s play, ‘ Die Schéne Sidea;’ but, accord- 
ing to the best critics, it is more probable that both drama- 
tists took the story from some common source-—very likely 
an Italian novel, now hopelessly lost. ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing ’ ‘is remarkable among Shakspeare’s plays for what. 
the French call the unities;’ but the action covers several 
days, while that of ‘The Tempest ’"—the only one of the 
plays in which the unities are strictly observed—is included 
in about three hours. The only other play whose action is 
finished within a single day is ‘The Comedy of Errors,” 
which begins in the morning and ends at five in the after- 
noon. 

The fatal facility with which our lady lecturer misses. 
what any school-girl would be snubbed for not seeing may 
be illustrated by her comments on the second scene of ‘ The 
Tempest.’ She actually thinks that Miranda is as inattentive 
to her father’s story as he in his nervous excitement unjustly 
accuses her of being: ‘When her father goes on to tell her 
of her own lost imheritance, the secret of her life, of their 
exile, of all that we should suppose would have been 
most interesting to her, he can hardly keep her atten- 
tion, so anxiously is she watching for some confirmation 
of his assurance that the poor souls that she has seen sink 
in the beautiful great ship are safe on land. Only once is 
her soul moved during his tale,—when she thinks what trou- 
ble she must have been in her infant helplessness to her poor 
father. She does not sit down quietly to hear his tale till 
he commands her, and at every pause he has to ask if she is 
really listening.’ It follows as a matter of course that Mrs. 
Latimer does not understand Prospero’s harshness to Ariel, 
which is due to the same cause as his injustice to Miranda. 
‘Prospero seems a little stern with his sweet airy spirit, but 
I suppose that with soulless beings it was necessary to keep 
them well in subjection.” These are fair specimens of the 
criticism in the book. It is amazing that such stuff should 
find a publisher. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s ‘Hamlet’ (2) is in most respects a 
noteworthy improvement on the ordinary stage-version of 
the play. The uniting and regrouping of scenes, and the 
changes in the division into acts, tend to make the ‘develop- 
ment of the plot both clearer and more impressive. The 
text is conservative, adhering to the first folio in the main; 
but the printer is responsible for an occasional new reading 
that cannot be commended. One misses here and there a 
passage that he would fain see retained; but when it is 
necessary to cut out so much in order to bring the play into 
acting limits, such sacrifice is inevitable. Some students of 
Shakspeare have never noticed how much the plays vary in 
length. ‘Hamlet,’ for instance, the longest of them all, is 
nigh upon 4000 lines; the shortest, ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ 
is somewhat less than 1800 lines. ‘ Macbeth,’ one of the 
great tragedies, is but a trifle over 2000 lines, or only 
about half of ‘Hamlet.’ It is not improbable that in ‘ Mac- 
beth’ we have the play as cut down for the stage in Shak- 
speare’s time. ‘That plays were thus cut down we know, 
and some excellent critics are of the opinion that ‘The 
Tempest,’ also a very short play, may be another example 
of the kind. ‘Julius Cesar’ has also been regarded by some 
as an abridgment. The early quartos that are shorter than 
the same plays in the folio are in some instances such ‘ act- 
ing copies.’ 
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Three English Worthies.* 

Wuat is a ‘worthy’ as distinguished from a ‘ man-of- 
letters?’ For the purposes of Mr. Andrew Lang’s English 
Worthies Series, the word may be defined, in Webster’s 
phrase, as ‘a person of conspicuous desert,’ or some old 
author of conspicuous desert whom Mr. Morley did not ad- 
mit into his English Men-of-Letters Series. Certainly Marl- 
borough, the first Shaftesbury and Admiral Blake, already 
chronicled in Mr. Lang's library, were worthies, though Dar- 
win seemed a little too near our own times to deserve the 
title. ‘ Raleigh’ (1), whose life Mr. Gosse retells in the fifth 
volume of the series, exactly fills out the common idea of a 
worthy: a man of a former century, courtly, brave, famous 
and slightly glorified by the adulation of contemporaries 
and successors. Mr. Gosse has evidently spent much less 
time and labor upon this book than upon his Life of Gray, 
which was of similar length; but it is clear, sufficiently full 
for any modern reader, and—if Zhe Quarterly Review will 
allow the expression—seems to us to be accurate and impar- 
tial, and to display a fresh and original treatment of the 
theme. It would have been well if Mr. Gosse could have 
added more of the romantic color which, without prejudice 
to historical truth, may properly tinge the pages of such a 
book as this; but not many, now that Charles Kingsley is 
dead, could have successfully applied this tint. Mr. Gosse 
pays high tribute to Raleigh as among the first of writers in 
the department of travel—one of the least literary divisions 
of that broad field which, for the sake of convenience, we 
call literature. 

In reading Mr. Dobson’s ‘Steele’ and Dr. Addington 
Symonds'’s ‘ Ben Jonson’ (2) we turn from the ‘ worthy ’ to the 
* man-of-letters,’ though, as Mr. Dobson points out, Steele 
was a man-of-the-world also, while of course Ben Jonson is 
the best-known figure or personality among the Shaksperean 
dramatists. The little London school of authors to which 
Messrs. Lang, Dobson and Gosse may fairly be said to be- 
long, has done a genuine service to readers by its adequate 
study and representation of the literature of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, particularly the latter. The 
grace, finish and bookishness of those ‘ Eighteenth Century 
Essayists,’ whom Mr. Dobson has edited, the culture of Gray, 
as described by Mr. Gosse, and similar topics in old-time 
literature, have been made newly manifest by the studies of 
writers who would not claim to be great, but may readily be 
called pleasing and profitable. Dr. Symonds, with a some- 
what broader range, is another critic to whom pure literature 
is a seemly field; and his book on Jonson, as well as Mr. 
Dobson’s on Steele, might properly have found a place with 
Mr. Morley’s Men-of-Letters, whom the editor seems to 
hedge about with somewhat forbidding protections. Jonson, 
the bluff, burly, roystering, poverty-sticken scholar, is de- 
scribed clearly enough; but the more important critical 
Pages are given the first place in the minds of the writer and 
reader of the book. Othercritics would rearrange the order 
of merit of Jonson’s plays, as estimated by Dr. Symonds, 
and would more readily discover the reasons for the neglect 
of them in our time—that feeling against mere scholarly 
dramas, which denies Racine an English public, sets Jonson 
below Marlowe in general esteem, and even prefers Sheridan 
to the author ef ‘ Sejanus,’ just as we read Moliere and allow 
Corneille to repose respectably upon the shelf. The plain 
fact is that most people of intelligence, in our days, do not 
have a first-hand knowledge of any noted English dramatist 
save Shakspeare, Massinger (because of ‘A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts ’), Sheridan and Goldsmith; they talk of ‘rare 
Ben Jonson’ or ‘ Marlowe’s mighty line,’ but these tricks of 
phrase they have caught at second-hand. Such a book as 
Dr. Symonds'’s is therefore valuable, and for some readers a 
description of an unknown literary domain. 

A similar remark may be made of Dobson’s ‘Steele’ (3). 
_ #32. Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 2. Ben Jonson. By John Addington Symonds. 


-3. Steele. By Austin Dobsen. Each, 75 cents. English Worthies Series. 
‘Andrew Lang. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Addison lacked Steele’s brilliancy and originality, but he 
surpassed his fellow-worker in steady art, in painstaking 
industry, and in breadth of range. Therefore we think of 
Addison as a precursor of the magazinist, the journalist, the 
essayist, the critic and even the novelist, while Dick Steele 
seems but one of the brilliant essayists of his century. Mr. 
Dobson's interesting and appreciative pages justify this 
popular estimate, in considerable measure, but correct it in 
important respects. One could hardly find elsewhere so 
clear and discriminating a statement of the conflict between 
Steele’s ‘Christian Hero’ and wine-glass elements. Steele 
was a conscientious Dr. Jekyll and a jolly Mr. Hyde; unfor- 
tunately he did not fight out his battles within himself, but 
spread them before the world. Mr. Dobson’s last words— 
‘Queen Anne’s essayist ’"—seem to be a biography in them- 
selves. 





Antiquarian Libraries.* 


Part II. of the sixth volume of Mr. Gomme’s compilations 
from Zhe Gentleman's Magazine (1) is fresh from the press 
in its immaculate dress of white cloth, and with the elegant 
imprint of The Riverside Press. This volume is really a 
continuation of the preceding one, and concludes the re- 
print of all the archzological papers on British and Anglo- 
Saxon subjects contributed to the magazine. It therefore 
contains much that is exceedingly valuable to the anti- 
quary and the historian. ‘To stones and stone circles 128 
pages are given; to miscellaneous antiquities of the British 
period, nearly 50; to early Saxon remains, about 20; and to 
Anglo-Saxon local antiquities, ornaments, crosses, jewels, 
dials, and inscriptions, nearly roo. A short section on 
Scandinavian antiquities then follows, and the volume con- 
cludes with Mr. Gomme’s notes and index. Zhe Gentle- 
man’s Magazine appears an inexhaustible mine of papers on 
folk-lore—a mine intelligently worked by Mr. Gomme, and 
containing ore which, unlike that of the silver mines of 
Laureium, has not yet turned to lead. It has proved, in- 
deed, a veritable Horn of Plenty abounding in good things 
for the lovers of roba vecchia. One cannot praise too highly 
the beautiful and choice form in which this rich storehouse 
has been clothed by the publishers. 

More piquant and more immediately interesting to Ameri- 
cans is H. M. Brooks’s Olden ‘ime Series, Nos. IV. and V. 
of which are now upon our table (2). This series is made up 
principally of gleanings from old Salem and Boston news- 
papers, selected, arranged and briefly commented upon by 
the editor. No. IV. is devoted to ‘Quaint and Curious 
Advertisements,’ accompanied sometimes by diverting cuts. 
One can nowhere else gain a more amusing insight into 
ancient New England customs and habits and forms of 
speech than from these varied excerpts, pitted and pock- 
marked as they are with all the birth-marks of their time. 
The strange spelling and capitalization no less than the 
quaint expression make these advertisements unique in their 
way, and the information which they incidentally give about 
contemporary manners should delight the MacMasters in 
nascendo. No. V. is even funnier and more instructive than 
No. IV., for in it we have ‘Strange and Curious Punish- 
ments’ discussed, and we see how our ancestors ducked 
their gossips, whipped rogues at the cart’s-tail, affixed 
paper on people’s breast with the word cheaf thereon, or 
sewed them up in bed-clothes and thrashed them. Pillories 
and stocks were then in their glory; men were hung in 
chains ; books were burned in the public square ; and villains 
were branded with a hot iron. To ‘dress’ a man’s back, to 
put acleft stick on his tongue, to crop his ears, to gag and 
douche him, or to tie neck and heels together and toss him 
into the next pond, were occurrences neither few nor far 
between in the ‘times that are no more.’ 





* 1. The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, Vol. 
VL., Part II., Archzology. .50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2, The Olden 
Time Series. Nos. IV. and V. socts.each. Boston: 
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Prof. Newcomb on the Labor Question. * 


A sHORT time ago, Prof. Simon Newcomb contributed a 
series of articles on the labor problem to the columns of 
The Independent, and he has now collected and revised them 
and published them in book form. Like all thinking per- 
sons at the present time, he is deeply impressed with the 
importance of the labor question, and also with its difficulty. 
The wide-spread dissatisfaction prevailing among the labor- 
ing classes cannot, he thinks, be contemplated without deep 
solicitude, more especially as these classes now wield a 
power, political and social, such as they never had before. 
He is surprised that the discontent of the laborers should 
have reached its height at such a time as this, when the 
prosperity of most of them is greater than ever before, 
and regards this fact as ‘the darkest feature of all.’ He 
offers no panacea for the troubles he treats of, and only con- 
siders certain aspects of the case, his special object being to 
show the workingmen the benefits that flow to them and to 
society at large from the work of business managers and the 
accumulation of wealth. He devotes several chapters to the 
subject of railways, and shows very conclusively that the 
benefits conferred by them are so vast as to make the inci- 
dental evils connected with their management seem trifling 
in comparison. He points out the service done to society 
by industrial managers of unusual ability, mentioning par- 
ticularly the elder Cornelius Vanderbilt ; and he thinks that 
if one man does as much for society as ten thousand ordinary 
men, there is nothing wrong in his getting the wages of ten 
thousand. He appears to think that the exceptional fortunes 
acquired by Vanderbilt and some others were wholly due to 
their exceptional ability; but we think he has overlooked 
another cause of great importance—namely, the general 
growth of the community in population and wealth. Soon 
after the Civil War, there was an immense increase in the 
business of the country, and especially in railway business; 
and we suspect that this, and not their exceptional ability, 
was the main source of the wealth acquired by Vanderbilt 
and his compeers. We freely acknowledge, however, the 
great benefit society receives from managers of rare ability, 
and Prof. Newcomb has done well to lay stress upon it. 

We must say, nevertheless, that when he comes to point 
out to the workingmen the benefits which they especially 
receive from capital and capitalists, he expresses himself in 
extravagant terms, and overlooks the service rendered by 
other classes of men. He remarks at some length on the great 
improvement that has taken place in the condition of most 
workingmen during the past two or three centuries, asks by 
what means it has been brought about, and answers that ‘it 
has all been done by capital, capitalists and corporations.’ 
Now, surely this is a one-sided statement of the case. Capi- 
talists have done much, but some of the credit is certainly due 
to the increase of skill and activity on the part of the laborers; 
for the world’s work of to-day could not be carried on with the 
labor of two centuries ago. Our present material prosperity 
is specially due to the great inventors—to Watt and Stephen- 
son and Bessemer and others, whose genius made the great 
development of industry possible. Even the railway man- 
agers owe their wealth in great degree to those men; and it 
is strange that Prof. Newcomb should overlook them. Again, 
he makes a mistake in regard to the benefits which rich men 
themselves gain from their wealth. He shows clearly enough 
that the principal use of capital is to promote the wealth of 
the community; and hethinks that about all its owner gets from 
it is ‘his board, clothing, house-rent, and appliances for the 
personal pleasure and comfort of himself and friends.’ But 
wealth brings a man security and independence, and social 
influence and consideration, and it is these things that lead 
men to so eagerly desire it. If Prof. Newcomb knew more 


of the life of the poor, he would know that one of its greatest 


drawbacks is its lack of security for the future, and this lack 
of security very rich men do not feel. 


*A Plain Man’s Talk on the Labor Question. By Simon Newcomb. 60 cents. 
New York : Harper & Bros. 
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In the latter part of his book the author treats of some of 
the evils that workingmen inflict on themselves and their 
families by means of strikes and labor-unions. He goes too: 
far, we think, for he hardly gives credit to the unions for any 
good at all; but in treating of the foolish strikes that have 
been so frequent of late, under the leadership of the Knights. 
of Labor, he speaks with justifiable severity. He points out, 
also, how largely the members of a labor-union surrender 
their freedom of action to their leaders, and strongly con- 
demns the refusal of unionists to work with non-unionists. 
Another point to which he calls attention is the great num- 
ber of boys who are growing up, especially in the great cities, 
without any trade or other skilled employment; and he 
thinks that the labor-unions ought to seek out such persons: 
and help them to learn trades. Prof. Newcomb’s book, in 
spite of some drawbacks, is a useful work, and we commend: 
it particularly to the workingmen themselves, who are most 
in need of the lessons it teaches. 





Minor Notices. 


‘HORSE AND MAN: Their Mutual Dependence and Duties,’ by 
Rev. J. G. Wood (J. B. Lippincott Co.), is an earnest and practicall 
plea for the admixture of a little more commonsense and human- 
ity in our treatment of an animal to whose faithful service we are 
so constantly indebted. Those who have never given much atten- 
tion to the subject must be filled with surprise and indignation at 
the revelations herein made of the abuses to which the horse is. 
subjected. Among these are the practices of docking, nicking and 
clipping, and of using check-reins and blinders. The author makes. 
out a strong case against these—relics of barbarism, we were about 
to say, but that would be doing injustice to the barbarians, who 
have no such sins to answer for; so let us rather call them foolish. 
contrivances of civilization. His book is not a sentimental tirade 
against well-established and reasonable customs, but a dispassion- 
ate argument, amply supported by illustrative facts and data. If 
the dumb creatures most interested in this matter were permitted 
to testify, they would assuredly corroborate every statement made: 
in this volume, which, besides the topics already mentioned, con- 
tains many excellent suggestions upon the general care and man- 
agement of horses. 





‘How TO WIN: A Book for Girls,’ by Frances E. Willard, with. 
a brief introduction by Rose E. Cleveland (Funk & Wagnalls), is a 
work of little or no literary merit, but it contains sound and moth-- 
“7 advice for girls and young women. The manner is confiden- 
tial and the style rambling, but the spirit in which it is written is. 
excellent. More dignity and greater gravity of manner would have: 
improved the book, and given it a solidity and worth it now lacks. 
We like the advice it gives, which is good and much needed, but 
the gossiping, inconsequential manner in which it is given is not at. 
all calculated to have a wholesome effect‘ PLAIN WORDS on 
Our Lord’s Work,’ by Rev. D. N. Beach (Cupetes. Upham & Co.) 
consists of two sermons preached to the author’s people in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. These sermons discuss the nature of the atone- 
ment, and defend the moral view of it. Printed as they were 
reached, they are accompanied by an introduction and numerous. 
oot-notes. The sermons have no special merit, ars gs they are: 
plain, direct and honest in statement, and as a brief exposition 
of the moral view of Christ’s mission they will serve a good pur- 
pose. 





‘La PLATA COUNTRIES of South America,’ by E. J. M. Clemens: 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.), is a result of residence in, the countries 
described, which are Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Paraguay and that portion of Brazil bordering on the La Plata. 
The author gives a history of this region and an account of its 
geography, its people, its productions and its commerce, It is a 
well-written book, full of information, and presents quite fully the 
advantages of the La Plata countries for commerce. No other 
work contains so full or so accurate an account of this region ; and 
all the information needed by travellers or settlers is to be found 
here. Maps, statistics and accurate descriptions of routes, cities, 
rivers, harbors, the customs of the people, etc., open the subject 
to those who are in search of such information——A PAPER on 
the history of the old State House in Boston, read before the Bos- 
tonian Society, by George H. Moore, Superintendent of the Lenox 
Library, has been published by Cupples, Upham & Co. It gives 
an interesting account of this old building, through its various 














changes of Town House, Boston Court House, Province Court 
House, State House and finally City Hall. The author has col- 
lected much curious information, and he produces it in a pleasant 
manner. This is the second paper on the same theme.——Cup- 
PLES, UPHAM & Co. have brought out an essay on ‘ The Influence 
of Emerson,’ by William R. Thayer. It isa pleasant inquiry into 
the teachings of Emerson, by an admirer and disciple. The author 
is an earnest thinker, and has some good things to say on Emer- 
son’s spiritual influence. 





Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY’S ‘ Holy-Tides’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is perhaps more interesting as a specimen of typography than 
for its poetical merit. The title-page is in many colors—red, green, 
—_ gold, and black; and the half-titles of the seven poems are 

ach in one of these colors. The text is printed on but one side of 
the leaf, and occupies little more than the upper half of the page. 
The whole is in dainty pamphlet form, with white covers and 
stitched with white silk. The poems are as elaborate as their 
dress, but the art is too apparent, and the effect is stiff and formal. 
They are not songs that could be sung. What can be more ‘made 
up’ = more unmusical withal, than stanzas like this from ‘ Ad- 
vent ?’” 
Ah, with his pomp of angels overmuch 
lf on this little earth of ours He stand, 
Shall not the invading Heaven with the touch 
Solve to their atoms all its sea and land ? 
Or this from ‘ Epiphany ?’ 
Alas ! sense dulled, soul died. God’s lovely Throne, 
With Tenderness in midst, unchanging stood ; 
His Order pulsed with Presence ; to his own 
He came, He spake; no creature understood. 





Ginn & Co. have added ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and ‘ Ivanhoe’ to 
their series of Classics for Children. To the former is prefixed a 
brief paper on Swift, by D. H. M., and to the latter an historical 
introduction, by Charlotte Yonge. Each is provided with notes, 
and Sir Walter's romance is furnished in addition with a glossary, 
The typography of these volumes is excellent, but ele be im- 
proved in clearness if the paper were slightly heavier. MR. 
BISHOP’s ‘ Detmold’ has been included in the Riverside Pocket 
. Series; and to Cassell’s National Library has been added John 

Pinkerton’s version of the ‘Early Australian Voyages’ of Pelsart, 
Tasman and Dampier. I. FRIEDENWALD, of Baltimore, has 
just published Part I. of ‘ An Index to the Literature of Explosives,’ 
y Prof. Charles E. Munroe, of the Naval Academy, who has ran- 
sacked some hundreds of volumes of scientific periodicals for the 
titles here collected——IT WILL be a hardened heart that can 
pass by Thomas Murrey’s latest little cook-book, ‘Entrées’ 
(White, Stokes & Allen). Its cover is daintily suggestive, it is 
convenient to hold, and it is full of helpful hints for those lighter 
parts of a meal which to many people are the most tempting. 











Magazine Notes. 

The New Princeton finishes its first year with the November 
number. Thomas Sargeant Perry leads off this month with ‘ The 
Modern Novel,’ advocating its realism as an expression of the thought 
of the time; and Dr. McCosh follows with an exposition of ‘ Real- 
ism’ in philosophy, and a plea for it, though it is just now not so 
popular in this field as it isin fiction. Dr. Francis Brown tells about 
the decipherment of Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions ; Professor 
A. T. Hadley discusses ‘Railroad Abuses’ admirably; there is a 
trenchant article (unsigned) on ‘Sham Legislation;’ and Bayard 
Tuckerman recalls ‘ The Enlistment of Lafayette, 1776.’ Another 
New Orleans story, ‘Madame Lareveilliére,’ by Grace King, closes 
the list—but not the number. Besides the Criticisms, Notes and Re- 
views, we have the semi-annual Record of Events, and the Ana- 
lytical Index, the two covering together nearly forty pages and 
promising joy and thanksgiving to future explorers in The New 
Princeton's fiies. If all reviews had done as much for their read- 
ers as this, many a weary day spent in fruitless search through 
their pages for author’s name or topic would have been saved for 
weilel oi: daaaal Kirke, who has a right to speak, advo- 
cates industrial and notclassical education for the freedmen, in 
The North American for November. Walt Whitman writes of 
Burns, discriminatingly, but lovingly. Jefferson Davis argues in 
behalf of settled homes and agriculture for the Indians as altru- 
istically as if there were no Lost Cause. The next article is called 
‘A Slave-Trader’s Letter-Book.’ Ouida has a say about ‘The 
Cities of Italy,’ and the modern devastations of them. Bishop 
Dudley, of Kentucky, tells us why he is ‘a Churchman,’ but can- 
not finish the tale in one number. There are six new letters of 
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Washington, and other letters addressed to Sherman by Grant, 
Halleck, Burnside, Bragg and Admiral Porter. Frank S. Bond has 
the concluding article, on ‘ Railway Legislation.’ 


Into The Forum strides Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, brandishing a 
rod to flay the Prohibitionists; and it is stinging enough to have 
been a long time in pickle. Mr. Bland contends for his little silver 
scheme. Mr. Brockway thinks that the State should aim at the 
reformation of criminals rather than at retribution forcrime. The 
‘Confessions’ are this time from a ‘Skeptic.’ Mr. David Dudle 
Field wants to reform ‘Our Political Methods’ by compelling pone | 
voter, when he registers, to name his candidates. Woods Pasha 
describes ‘Recent Naval Progress;’ R. H. Thurston, the use of 
oil in storms at sea; and Mr. Purroy compares ‘English and 
American Fire Services.’ Carroll D. Wright suggests ‘ Industrial 
Necessities,’ some form of profit-sharing being among them. 
President Dwight, of Yale, has a delightful paper telling how he 
was educated, and almost reconciles us to the continuance of this 
autobiographical series. The difficulty is that the next paper in it 
cannot possibly be so good. Prof. F. H. Hedge, who utters him- 
self on ‘The Hundred Authors,’ has of course.a scholar’s right to 
criticise the lists proposed, but he is requested to observe that 
THE CRITIC described its American list, not as containing those 
writers ‘whom one can least well afford to leave unread,’ but as a 
bead-roll of those ‘ferhaps worthiest of being read.’ A second 
edition of this number has been printed.——Prof. Weiss, of Berlin, 
perhaps the leading New Testament exegete of Germany, con- 
tributes the longest article to The Andover Review for November 
—a careful examination of Beyschlag’s ‘Life of Christ.’ Other 
articles are by J. H. Hyslop, on recent Ethics; A. S. Wheeler, on 
the ever-present ‘Labor Question ;’ aud W. C. Dreher, on ‘ The 
Leipzig Book-Trade ’—Leipzig, where there are 556 booksellers 
and publishers. The usual departments of notes and criticisms are 
well filled. Interest centres once more about the editorial depart- 
ment, in which, besides a review of the American Board’s action 
at Des Moines, a sketch is given of the history of the famous An- 
dover Creed. The significant fact in this connection is that this 
Creed, rigid as it is, was made so by a progressive party, ergire: 
against reactionaries. It was not meant torestrict liberty somuc 
as to secure it. 


There can be no question of the improvement that has taken 
place in Outing since Poultney Bigelow assumed the management 
of the magazine, a little more than a half-year ago. What with 
Theodore Roosevelt’s papers on ‘ Ranch Life and Game Shooting 
in the West,’ Capt. Kemeys’s glowing account of ‘The Sunset 
Land,’ Capt. Coffin’s ‘History of American Yachting’ and E. S. 
Jaffray’s article on ‘ American Steam-Yachting,’ Thomas Stevens’s 
record of his circumnavigation of the globe on a bicycle, Lieut. 
John Bigelow’s report of the pursuit of the now-captured Geron- 
imo, Mr. Leland’s diary of Derby Day last year, and the poems of 
Paul Hayne, Robert Wilson and others, the eighth volume—the 
first since the change of owners and editors—makes a brave show- 
ing, indeed. The illustrations are hardly up to the magazine 
standard of the day——Shakspeareana for November treats of 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ in its two leading articles, ‘ Shylock,’ 
by Jonathan Trumbull, and ‘ The Sisters of Portia,’ by E. Cavazza, 
the latter ‘a slight sketch of the intellectual conditions of the 
Italian Women of the Renaissance.’ The same play is taken up 
by Prof. Thom in ‘A School of Shakspeare.’ Not only the litera- 
ture of Shakspeare is considered in this excellent review, but even 
the stage representation of the plays. Thus, in this number we 
have an account of Lawrence Barrett’s Shylock, and of the recent 
performance of ‘Hamlet’ at the Théatre Frangais, with Mounet- 
Sully in the title-réle. How students of the great Elizabethan can 
get along without Skakspeareana we do not see. 


The English Illustrated has some particularly oe descriptive 
articles. The ‘Glimpse at Bristol and Clifton,’ by John Taylor, 
ends with a plea for the formation of a society for the protection 
of noble landscapes ; and ‘ Spanish Facts and English Fancies,’ by 
Stanley J. Weyman, is unusually spirited and entertaining. 
The Overland has an amusing article by Mary Wetherbee on 
‘Saturday Night in London,’ descriptive papers on ‘Life in an Ex- 
Daimio’s Home,’ ‘ In the Sleepy Hollow Country ’ and ‘ Tombstone, 
Arizona;’ with solid articles on ‘ The Silver Question ‘ and ‘ Photo- 
graphy the Servant of Astronomy..——The complete novelette in 
the December Lifpincott's will be ‘ Miss Defarge,’ by Mrs. Bur- 
nett. A third edition of the November number, containing John 
Habberton’s ‘Brueton’s Bayou,’ has been called for.——. “4 

lement to the December Aé/antic, ready to-day, contains Mr 

owell’s Harvard oration and Dr. Holmes’s poem.——£ducation 
contains a favorable review, from advance-sheets, of Arthur Gil- 
man’s ‘Story of the Saracens.——Austin Dobson has written a 
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ballade for the Christmas (December) number of Wide Awake. 
The subscription price of the m ine has been reduced to $2.40. 
—Catholic Historical Researches is the title of a semi-occasional 
review, devoted to the history of the Catholic Church in the West- 
ern States, the pines of its publication being Pittsburgh. It seems 
to be edited with diligence, and with a zealous regard to the in- 
terests of the Church it represents. 





German Opera. 


THE season of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was opened with great brilliancy last Monday. The 
opera was Goldmark’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’ which was per- 
formed fifteen times in the previous season, and maintained 
its hold on the public from first to last. An analysis of the 
work and an inquiry into the opinions concerning it of the 
forty thousand persons who attended last winter’s perform- 
ances would doubtless show that the attractive power of 
“The Queen of Sheba’ lies chiefly in its spectacular features. 
It is primarily a gaudy show, but the pomp and pageantry 
of its scenes are so intimately associated with the action, 
and the music is so appropriate in color, that all one’s fac- 
ulties are pleasantly occupied, and the musical connoisseur, 
the dramatic critic and the lover of brave pictures are 
equally interested in the work. Monday’s representation 
compared very favorably with the best of last year’s per- 
formances. There were a few successful additions to the 
glittering processions and ballets to make up for a few short- 
comings in the choral numbers, and none of the singers who 
appeared in the ré/es ‘created’ by them last season fell 
short of the high standard established then. These singers 
were Fraulein Lehmann, Fraulein Brandt and Herr Fischer. 
Herr Alvary, whose taste in dress is much more commend- 
able than his singing, was an exceedingly picturesque Assad, 
and infused the part with ruddier dramatic blood than has 
flowed through it heretofore. The son of a great painter, Herr 


' Alvary-Achenbach puts his intellectual inheritance to such 


clever use that his mediocre musical gifts do not obtrude 
themselves. Max Heinrich, an admired concert singer in local 
rooms, made a pleasant impression in a minor part, while Frau 
Herbert- Forster, as the Queen, gave real delight. She is a 
handsome woman, and thus can ‘look’ the character; and 
her vocal gifts are on a par with her personal. She has a 
fine, powerful voice, and an impassioned dramatic style. 

It is a fact which ought not to be permitted to pass with- 
out notice that a few days before the third season of German 
opera rose gloriously like the sun, the Italian venture of 
Signor Angelo set gloomily, sinking behind a dense bank of 
clouds whose blackness was only made more conspicuous by 
the occasional flashes of crimination and recrimination pass- 
ing between prima-donna and manager. The quarrel of Mad- 
ame Valda and Signor Angelo has added a little to the 
knowledge of the public on the present condition of Italian 
opera. All who read the newspapers now know that Italian 
singers have for some time past found it necessary to go into 
partnership with their managers. The last season in the 
Théatre Italien in Paris, and the last season in Covent Gar- 
den, London, were backed by the principal singers of the 
companies, and yet they failed. The German Opera at the 
Metropolitan succeeded last year, though it cost the man- 
agement over a quarter-million of dollars to produce the 
operas alone. Is the contrast of facts not significant ? 





Recent Orchestral Concerts. 


THE season of orchestral music has opened with exceeding 
great vigor. The Symphony Society has given the first of 
its concerts, Mr. Thomas has completed his fall series of 
Populars, four in number, Mr. Van der Stucken has inaugu- 
rated the set of concerts which the enterprise of Chickering 
& Sons has added to the local list, and Mr. Neuendorff has 

iven the first two of his projected series of Sunday even- 
ing concerts in Steinway Hall. All this since October 26th. 
Speaking in a general way, these concerts—with the excep- 
tion of the Sunday affairs, which are decidedly crude and 
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must be left out of serious consideration—have provided as 
interesting experiences to musical amateurs and cognoscenti 
as any equal number of similar entertainments that we can 
call to mind. Perhaps their most significant demonstration 
has been that in point of excellence of material the bands 
controlled by Mr. Thomas and his rivals are nearer an 
equality this season than they have ever been before. Mr. 
Thomas’s projected campaign has frightened several ad- 
mirable musicians out of his ranks, and of course they have 
gone over to the other side. The result is that the Sym- 
phony Society’s band and Mr. Van der Stucken’s are now 
first-class organizations, and one need no longer fear stoning 
or burning as a heretic if he frankly admits having enjoyed 
one of the concerts of Mr. Van der Stucken or Mr. Dam- 
rosch more than a Thomas Popular. In point of precision 
and purely technical achievement, of course Mr, Thomas’s 
system, which holds the men in continual practice under his 
baton, will keep his band at the fore, but in character of 
tone and merit of interpretation he must take his chances 
with the critical, and concede the competition of the other 
organizations. 

Mr. Thomas’s concerts were given on the evenings of 
October 26th and November 2d and the afternoons of Oc- 
tober 28th and November 4th. The travels of the Ameri- 
can Opera, which begin on November 15th, will interrupt the 
series until February 22d. The four programmes contained 
half a dozen novelties : a ‘ Marche Héroique,’ by Massenet ; 
orchestral scene, ‘ The Forest of Arden,’ by Henry Gadsby ; 
‘ Jubilee March,’ by Nicodé ; ‘ Marche Slave,’ by Tschafkow- 
sky; overture in C., ‘In Memoriam,’ by Sir Arthur Sullivan; 
and an orchestral arrangement of the Funeral March in 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet, by Benjamin Godard. The 
most worthy of these novelties seemed to be the marches 
by Nicodé and Tschaikowsky, both sterling compositions. 
Such pretty mental visions of dewy leaves and sunny glades 
(smelling, as Lady Morgan said, ‘of early English poetry ’), 
were called up by the title of Mr. Gadsby’s work, that it 
would have required a much more poetical composer than 
this Englishman seems to be to have met the popular expec- 
tation concerning it. His music consisted of two rather 
pretty trifles, an Intermezzo and Tantarra. England had 
better representation at the last concert, when Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s overture was played. This is the musical tribute 
paid by the composer to the memory of his father. It 
was composed four or five years ago, played at the Royal 
Albert Hall from the manuscript, and published last year in 
score and pianoforte arrangement by Novello, Ewer & Co. 
It shows in a bright light the serious side of Sir Arthur’s 
musical talent. It is good, solid, earnest music, lucidly 
written, with broad and dignified, if not striking, themes. 
In the closing bars the organ is added to the already large 
apparatus with telling effect. The purpose of Mons. Godard 
in transcribing Schumann’s funeral march is not to be read 
in the result of his labors. Many critics will resent such a 
paraphrase, no matter what the outcome, but to us it seems 


.that the final appeal in the zsthetic controversy raised by 


transcriptions of this kind is to the work itself. Does the 
result justify the change of vehicle from that chosen by the 
composer to that chosen by the transcriber? If the intrinsic 
charm of the music be heightened, or the composition be 
presented to a wider circle of appreciative hearers, that is 
sufficient. Neither of these ends is accomplished, however, 
by Mons. Godard in this instance. Schumann’s Quintet is 
among the most familiar and most admired compositions of 
chamber music, and the funeral march is so beautiful in its 
original shape that this effort to add color to it serves chiefly 
to show how unnecessary was the proceeding in view of the 
variety and richness of the effects which Schumann secured 
by his simple combination of pianoforte and strings. 
Comparisons which were full of encouragement to patri- 
otic music-lovers were invited by two new compositions 
brought forward by Mr. Damrosch on November 6th and 
Mr. Van der Strucken on November 4th. Both were the 

















creations of American composers. ‘The former was a sym- 
phony in A-major, by Arthur Bird, now a student in Berlin. 
For a young musician to write a symphony is the same as 
for a young poet to write an epic. Usually the world pre- 
fers to see more modest beginnings. We prefer to view Mr. 
Bird’s symphony as a bit of evidence of his high ideals and 
seriousness of intention rather than to apply the standard of 
criticism to it which is invited by every symphonist. In the 
present status of musical esthetics, that standard is so severe 
that few musicians can meet its requirements. Yet Mr. 
Bird has written well; a little too fluently one might say, for 
in his symphony he appears too often as one who has the 
ability to talk in music and too seldom as one who is given 
to weighing what he says. Mr. E. A. MacDowell, who was 
a pianoforte pupil of Mme. Carreno’s a few years ago in this 
city, and is now a professor of harmony in a German music 
school, was wiser in the symphonic poem entitled ‘ Ophelia,’ 
which Mr, Van der Stucken performed. It is one of a pair 
called respectively ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Ophelia,’ and is a fine 
example of modern characteristic music, full of suggestive- 
ness and permeated with a poetical spirit. Few of the pres- 
ent composers of Germany, France or Russia would decline 
to admit the authorship of such a composition. Mr. Van der 
Stucken also brought forward an unfamiliar score for bari- 
tone solo, female chorus and orchestra, of great beauty, by 
Max Bruch; an idyllic composition for alto solo and female 
chorus, entitled ‘The Water Nymph,’ by Rubinstein; and, 
with the aid of Mr. Richard Hoffman, a captivating rhapsody 
on French folk-tunes, for pianoforte and orchestra, entitled 
*Rhapsodie d'Auvergne.’ Mr. Thomas also introduced us 
to Miss Laura Moore, one of the new members of the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, and a vocalist of fine gifts and abili- 
ties. 





“Jim the Penman.” 


THE most noteworthy fact about the play of ‘Jim the 
Penman,’ at the Madison Square Theatre, is the manner of 
its performance. ‘The piece itself is not entitled to high 
praise, although it is extremely interesting and uncom- 
monly well constructed up to acertain point. ‘The story of 
a successful forger is not a very elevated motive. It is true 
that the criminal dies of heart-disease, supposed to be 
brought about by intense mental anxiety ; but the force of 
whatever moral was intended to be suggested by this catas- 
trophe is considerably weakened by the reflection that he 
enjoyed prosperity for a lifetime, and left a fortune, a happy 
family, and a good reputation behind him. There is, more- 
Over, no suggestion of any future restitution of the stolen 
property. Justice is finally baffled, apparently, by the op- 
portune death of the penman, and the spectators are left to 
imagine whatever sequel they choose. The author was 
evidently at a loss for a satisfactory solution, in a dramatic 
sense, of the plot which he had invented. He did not dare 
to let the curtain fall upon a ruined and disgraced family, 
which would have been an artistic and logical but very un- 
popular ending; and yet recognized the necessity of exacting 
some sort of penalty from the chief offender. The only 
remaining alternative was to wind up with a tableau, which 
is theatrically effective, but settles nothing. 

The play is really a melodrama, although it is vastly 
superior to most pieces of its class. It is most compact in 
arrangement, is strong in the element of suspense, and is 
written with terseness and simplicity, and a good, if not very 
profound, sense of character. The most original personage 
is the detective, who is played with admirable finish, force 
and humor by E. M. Holland. The most striking bit of 
acting, however, is afforded by Agnes Booth, whose repre- 
sentation of the forger’s wife is remarkable for its keenness 

of intellectual perception and brilliancy of execution. Her 
F management of the scene in which Mrs. Ralston first dis- 
covers her husband's baseness by means of the forged signa- 
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no astute criminal could be guilty—is extraordinarily fine. 
Without the aid of a single spoken word, she has to signify 
to the audience, by means of facial expression alone, the 
whole train of thought from the first moment of suspicion to 
the time of full conviction. She is equally successful, in the 
later scenes, in the less difficult task of depicting passionate 
scorn and the fierce struggle between outraged womanhood 
and maternal love. Every character in the piece is enacted 
with rare perfection. Messrs. Robinson, Pitt, Lemoyne, 
Massen, Ramsey, Flockton and Davidge, Miss Harrison and 
Mrs. Phillips constitute a cast which, for work of this kind, 
could not be excelled in this city or any other, and they 
work together with a harmony which results in almost abso- 
lute illusion. 





To Margaret W. C.* 


*Twas more than fifty years ago 

That Elia praised the daisy so-— 
The maid of English dell; 

But whether in her lonely bower 

She faded, or—transplanted flower— 

In some one’s home cheered every hour, 
The poet does not tell. 


Yet there’s another Margaret 
He never saw, whose petals wet 
With dew of Western climes, 
Bloomed in the land beyond his view, 
Brightened the years he never knew, 
Fulfilling all his rhymes. 


And I, whose home for twenty years 

She lightened through all doubts and fears, 
To-day my tribute set. 

For faithful love and service shown 

With plenty, or with fortune flown; 

A son in strength, to manhood grown; 

A girl with graces like your own— 
I bless you, Margaret! 

New York, May 15th, 1886. W. 





The Lounger 


A PERSISTENT collector of autographs used to date his letters 
‘ Sioux — Iowa,’ and sign them ‘Benjamin W. Austin.’ Some 
years ago he seemed to have got all the signatures he wanted, and 
to have retired from the business of collecting them. Almost 
simultaneously with his retirement, however, an institution sprang 
into existence in the same town, under the title of the Northwest- 
ern Literary and Historical Society. The name of a D.D., LL.D., 
was given as President, and that of a Judge as Vice-President. 
The main object of this Society seems to be the encouragement of 
literature by the election of distinguished authors to honorary 
membership of its honorable body. It is its custom to send to 
eminent writers such a letter as the following : ‘The members of 
this Society, desiring to convey to you in some manner an expres- 
sion of their appreciation of your beautiful verses, and as a slight 
token of their esteem, have unanimously elected you an’honorary 
member of the Society.’ A postscript reads: ‘Would you kindly 
favor us with a Photo. of yourself.’ To these letters is attached 
the signature of ‘ Ben. W. Austin, Secretary.’ 





IT HAS BEEN the Society's custom to forward these flatterin 
letters in care of a New York magazine; but the editors thereof, 
suspecting a dark design upon the autographs and ‘ Photos.’ of its 
contributors, recently made inquiries in Sioux City, which re- 
sulted in the discovery that the Northwestern Literary and Histor- 
ical Society is, practically, Mr. B. W. Austin; that its (or his) chief 
end in life is the acquisition of letters and photographs; and that 
it (or he) is a small bookseller, whose chief possession is an auto- 
graph album of considerable value. 





THE FOURTH volume of Matthews ‘and Hutton’s ‘ Actors and 
Actresses,’ which is on the point of publication, is especially the 
actors’ own volume, as half a dozen of the biographical sketches 
are written by actors. Lawrence Barrett writes of Macready and 


* See Lamb’s ‘To Margaret W.’ 
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Forrest, Henry Edwards tells the stories of E. L. Davenport and 
Matilda Heron, E. Hamilton Bell sketches the sad career of Fred- 
erick Robson, Miss Kate Field describes the successes of Fechter, 
and W. J. Florence gives a kindly account of Sothern. And the 
actors are chief among the contributors to the fifth volume also. 
Mr. Barrett has written a most sympathetic and acute critical 
bi phy of Edwin Booth, Mr. Bell has considered J. S. Clarke, 
and Clinton Stuart has provided a vivid description of Miss Clara 
Morris’s career. This fifth volume had a narrow escape from dis- 
aster. Just before Mr. Matthews left London, early in the fall, his 
friend Henry Norman broke down with overwork, and was forced 
to go to Italy for rest, leaving unwritten the promised biographies 
of three important performers—Mr. Irving, Miss Terry and Miss 
Anderson. The fifth volume might have been ‘wrecked on the 
reef of Norman’s Woe,’ for time was short, if J. Ranken Towse, 
of The Evening Post, had not agreed to write the paper on Irving, 
while George Edgar Montgomery wrote that on Miss Terry. : 
L. Keese, the biographer of Burton, kindly undertook the sketch of 
of Miss Anderson. 





Mr. KEESE has aided the editors out of another difficulty. They 
failed to find a poem for every performer, and yet the scheme of 
the book required that at least a scrap of verse should set off the 
names of every actor or actress worthy of a chapter to himself or 
herself. About the earlier performers there was no lack of rhymes, 
but not a few of the later comedians had failed to receive due com- 
memoration in verse. These deficiencies Mr. Keese undertook to 
fill, one at a time, as need was. But he soon got interested in the 
work, and has now decided to collect these fragments and elaborate 
them into ‘The Gotham Rosciad.’ 





Mr. G. W. CARLETON, the retired publisher, writes from Paris 
to a friend in this city :—‘ I am over here for a year or so; and in- 
stead“of publishing books this winter, I expect to spend the time 
in Egypt and Athens; which reminds me that, this summer, I 
heard a French preacher (preaching from Calvin’s pulpit, in 
Geneva) remark, to those of his hearers who were wide awake, 
that it was in that Biblical city, or thereabouts, that “ Paul planted 
and Apollinaris watered!” ’ 





THE ‘Sonnets and Lyrics’ of Helen Jackson (H. H.), which 
Roberts Bros. have in press, were collected by a lady who was, I 
believe, the author’s most intimate friend, and who opens the vol- 
ume with a poetic prologue. This little volume has in it a picture 
of the house where Mrs. Jackson lived in Colorado Springs, and of 
the grave where she lies buried. Her resting-place is among the 
big trees on the top of a mountain and is as yet unmarked bya stone. 
The branch of a tree, with a handkerchief tied to it, marks the 
head, and it is said that the atmosphere is so clear that this hand- 


kerchief can be distinctly seen from the poet’s old home, seven 
miles away. 





A WESTERN clergyman writes that he is just in receipt of the 
following note from a prominent advertising agency :—‘ DEAR SIR: 
Last year, during the month of October, we placed some advertising 
for you in our religious list, since which time we have largely in- 
creased said list. We enclose a copy as it now stands, comprising the 
very best papers and covering a large extent of territory. As the 
month of October, which seems to be your season, approaches, we 
would be glad to estimate for you on any of the enclosed papers. 
May we not hear favorably from you?’ The ‘advertisement’ was 
an obituary notice of one of the clergyman’s parishioners! 


The Fine Arts 


Art Notes. 

THE Autumn Loan Collection at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art opened to the ‘public on Monday, November 8th. It consists 
of modern pictures, mostly French, Dutch and American, com- 
pletely filling the second western gallery. Several important ex- 
amples of the Dutch painter Josef Israels, a Spanish street scene 
by the French painter Clairin, two landscapes with sheep by 
Theuve, Lerolle’s ‘Organ Loft,’ Dannat’s well-known ‘Quatuor,’ 
and three works by Carl Marr, were among the most noteworthy 

ictures. Among recent additions to the department of sculpture 
is a bronze bust of Gen. Hancock, by Wilson McDonald, presented 
by Benjamin H. Field. The two famous Sévres vases which were 
sold by Louis XVI. in his days of necessity to Gouverneur Morris, 
and passed into the hands of Dr. Hosack, have recently been be- 
queathed to the Museum by Mrs. C. B. Hosack, and are now on 
permanent exhibition there. A selection from the large number 
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of Assyrian and Babylonian clay tablets, cylinders, etc., sold by Dr. 
Ward to the Museum, have been placed on exhibition——A loan 
collection of between thirty and forty old masters will be shown at 
the Museum in a few weeks. They are from the collection of 
Charles Sedelmeyer, the Paris picture-dealer, and are to be brought 
over at the request of the Trustees of the Museum. Among the 
pictures are examples of Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Ruys- 
dael, Franz Hals, Tiepolo and Watteau. 

—The distinguished Hungarian painter Munkacsy, whose 
‘Christ before Pilate’ is to be exhibited at the Twenty-third Street 
Tabernacle about Nov. 15th, will shortly arrive from Paris. 


—FEarl Shinn, known in literature as ‘Edward Strahan,’ died in 
this city on the 3d inst. He was a Philadelphian, and about forty-- 
five years of age. He was one of the best art-critics in the country, 
and enjoyed the rare distinction of having his judgment in art-mat- 
ters respected by professional artists. He was connected at different 
times with prominent journals as an art-critic, and did a large: 
amount of general art-writing for publishers. He was himself an 
artist of thorough schooling and no mean ability. His place in the 
art-world will be difficult to fill. 

—The Brooklyn Art Club will hold an exhibition of works by its- 
members at the Sherk Gallery from the 6th to the 18th of Decem- 
ber. A Gilbert Stuart portrait, sold recently in Boston for 
$37.50, because its authenticity was doubted, has since been found 
to possess interior evidences of genuineness. 

—Marshall’s head of Christ will soon be exhibited at the Ameri-- 
can Art Galleries, together with the engraving from it, which is 
now completed. It is proposed to purchase the original for the- 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with a fund raised by the sale of a 
certain number of the engravings. Rembrandt’s ‘ Gilder’ is shortly 
to be put on exhibition at the Schaus gallery in Fifth Avenue. It 
is understood that Mr. Schaus paid about $40,000 for it. 

The two vellum copies of Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York,’ in two volumes, published by the Grolier Club, were 
sold at auction on Thursday evening of last week. Robert Hoe, 
Jr., bought one copy at $60 per volume, and Mr. Seligman the 
other at $65 per volume. 

—An exhibition of works by William M. Chase was held at the- 
rooms of the Art Students’ League on Saturday evening, Nov. 6th.. 
The pictures are to be sent to Boston, where Mr. Chase is to give 
an exhibition of his works. 

—Charles R. Lamb desires us to say that Joseph Lauber is the- 
sculptor of the memorial tablet to Dr. Ambler described in our last 
issue, and not, as stated, his (Mr. Lamb’s) assistant. 

—Mons. Rajon is said to have renounced his intention of etching” 
Breton’s ‘Communicants,’ on discovering that Hamilton Hamil- 
ton had already made a plate of the picture. Mr. Hamilton’s etch- 
ing is now published. Thomas Moran’s etching from his Bay of 
Vera Cruz is also on sale in the shops. Frederick Keppel is pre- 
paring for an exhibition of Millet ching: 

—The Grolier Club has issued in the form of a calendar its pro- 
gramme for the season of 1886-7. It includes four addresses on 
subjects connected with book-making by well-known specialists.. 
The first of these was given last Monday evening by W. J. Linton, 
one of the most distinguished of modern engravers and writers on 
engraving. The subject of the address was ‘ Wood-Engravings of 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.’ It was a very interesting” 
historical summary, individualized by the speaker’s treatment. He 
began with the early Aez/igen prints, the block-books and later 
illustrated bodks, reviewed the period of Diirer and the Emperor 
Maximilian in detail, and brought the history of engraving in Ger-- 
many down to the Seventeenth Century. Mr. Linton expressed 
his belief that the engravings commonly attributed to Diirer and 
to his master, Wohlgemuth, were not the actual work of their 
hands, as regards cutting. 

—A collection of pictures belonging to Thomas Robinson, of 
Providence, R. I., is on exhibition at Moore’s Art Gallery, in Fifth 
Avenue, and will be sold by auction on Nov. 16th, 17th and 18th. 
It is an unusually interesting group of pictures from the historical 
standpoint, and very valuable artistically. A number of Corots in 
the early manner of the painter, several fine Courbets, examples of 
Rousseau, Daubigny, Decamps, Marilhat, Michel, Troyon, and 
Diaz, represent the best methods of the different artists. Works- 
by Horace and Joseph Vernet, David, Gros, Delacroix, Gericault, 
Couture and Delaroche afford an opportunity of studying the great 
Frenchmen of the early part of the century. There are severah 
Millets, a fine Rosa Bonheur, numerous Fromentins, and an early 
Géréme, ‘CurtiusLeaping into the Gulf.’ The pictures have evi-- 
dently been selected for their artistic merit rather than for their 
mere commercial value. French art is seldom so well represented. 
in a retrospective way in New York exhibition rooms. 
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—Col. I. Edwards Clarke’s Art Educational Re 
issued by the Buréau of Education at Washington, has been the 
subject of leading articles in the London Dazly News and the 


rt, recently 


London Zzmes, both praising the work very highly. It has also 
been quoted as an authority before the Royal Commission on 
Education. The Secretary of the Japanese Legation has trans- 
lated several of the essays in the volume for publication by the 
Japanese Government. 





Mr. Lowell’s Address at Harvard. 


[Delivered November 8th. Published in 7) he Atlantic for December.] 


IT SEEMS an odd anomaly that, while respect for age and defer- 
ence to its opinions have diminished, and are still sensibly dimin- 
ishing, among us, the relish of antiquity should be more pungent, 
and the value set upon things, merely because they are old, should 
be greater in America than anywhere else. It is merely a senti- 
mental relish, for ours is a new country, in more senses than one, 
and like children when they are fancying themselves this or that, 
we have to play very hard in order to believe that weare old. But 
we like the game none the worse, and multiply our anniversaries 
with honest zeal, as if we increased our centuries by the number 
of events we could congratulate on having happened a hundred 
years ago. Thereis something of instinct in this, and it is a whole- 
some instinct if it serves to quicken our consciousness of the forces 
that are gathered by duration and continuity—if it teach us that, 
ride fast and far as we may, we carry the past on our crupper, as 
immovably seated there as the black care of the Roman poet. The 
generations of men are braided inextricably together, and the very 
trick of our gait may be countless generations older than we. 

I have sometimes wondered whether, as the faith of menin a 
future existence grew less confident, they might not be seeking 
some equivalent in the feeling of a retrospective duration, if not 
their own, at least that of their race. Yet even this continuance is 
trifling and ephemeral. If the tablets unearthed and deciphered 
by geology have forced us to push back incalculably the birthday 
of man, they have in like proportion impoverished his recorded 
annals, making even the Platonic year but as a single grain of sand 
in Time’s hourglass, and the inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria 
modern as yesterday’s newspaper. Fancy flutters over these vague 
wastes like a butterfly blown out to sea and finds no place to perch. 
It is true that, if we may put as much faith in heredity as seems 
reasonable to many of us, we are all in some transcendental sense 
the coevals of primitive man, and Pythagoras may well have been 
present in Euphorbus at the siege of Troy. But this imputed and 
vicarious longevity, though it may be obscurely operative in our 
lives and fortunes, is no valid offset for the shortness of our days, 
nor widens by a hair’s breadth the horizon of our memories. Man 
and his monuments are of yesterday, and we, however we may 
play with our fancies, must content ourselves with being young. 
If youth be a defect, it is one that we outgrow only too soon. 

r. Ruskin said the other day that he could not live in a country 
that had neither castles nor cathedrals, and doubtless men of im- 
— temper find not only charm but inspiration in structures 
which Nature has adopted as her foster children, and on which 
Time has laid his hand only in benediction. It is not their an- 
tiquity but its association with man that endows them with such sen- 
sitising potency. Even the landscape sometimes bewitches us by 
this pathos of a human past, and the green pastures and golden 
slopes of England are sweeter both to the outward and to the in- 
ward eye, that the hand of man has immemorially cared for and 
caressed them. The nightingale sings with more prevailing pas- 
sion in Greece that we first heard her from the thickets of a Euri- 
pidean chorus. For myself, I never felt the working of this spell 
so acutely as in those gray seclusions of the college quadrangles 
and cloisters at Oxford and Cambridge, conscious with venerable 
associations, and whose very stones seem happier for being there. 
The chapel pavement still whispered with the blessed feet of that 

long procession of saints and sages and scholars and poets, who 
are all gone into a world of light, but whose memories seem to 
consecrate the soul from all ignoble companionship. 
A HOMESPUN PAST. 

Are we to suppose that these memories were less dear and 
gracious to the Puritan scholars at whose instigation this college 
was founded, than to that other Puritan who sang in the dim re- 
ligious light, the long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults, which those 

* memories recalled? Doubtless, all these things were present to 
their minds, but they were ready to forego them all for the sake of 
that truth, whereof, as Milton says of himself, they were members 
incorporate. The pitiful contrast which they must have felt be- 
tween the carven sanctuaries of learning they had left behind and 
the wattled fold they were rearing here on the edge of the wilder- 
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ness, is to me more than tenderly—it is almost sublimely—pathetic. 
When I think of their unpliable strength of purpose, their fidelity 
to their ideal, their faith in God and in themselves, I am inclined 
to say, with Donne, that 


We are scarce our fathers’ shadows cast at noon. 


Our past is well-nigh desolate of zsthetic stimulus. We have 
none, or next to none, of these aids to the imagination, of these 
coigns of vantage for the tendrils of memory or affection. Not 
one of our older buildings is venerable, or will ever become so. 
Time refuses to console them. They all look as though they 
meant business, and nothing more. And it is precisely because 
this college meant business—business of the gravest import—and 
did that Gesieate as thoroughly as it might with no means that 
were not niggardly, except an abundant purpose to do its best, it 
is precisely for this that we have gathered to-day. We come back 
hither from the experiences of a richer life, as the son who has 
——- returns to the household of his youth, to find its very 

omeliness a pulse, if not of deeper, certainly of fonder, emotion 
than any splendor could stir. ‘Dear old mother,’ we say, ‘how 
charming you are in your plain cap and the drab silk that has been 
turned again since we saw you! You were constantly forced to 
remind us that you could not afford to give us this and that which 
some other boys had, but your discipline and diet were wholesome, 
and you sent us forth into the world with the sound constitutions 
and healthy appetites that are bred of simple fare.’ 

It is good for us to commemorate this homespun past of ours, 
good, in these days of reckless and swaggering prosperity, to 
remind ourselves how poor our fathers were, and that we celebrate 
them because for themselves and their children they chose wisdom 
and understanding and the things that are of God rather than any 
other riches. This is our Founders’ Day, and we are come to- 
gether to do honor to them all. First, to the Commonwealth, 
which laid our corner-stone; next, to the gentle and godly youth 
from whom we took our name—himself scarce more pe a name 
—and with them to the countless throng of benefactors, rich and 

oor, who have built us up to what we are. We cannot do it 

etter than in the familiar words: ‘ Let us now praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat us. The Lord hath wrought great 
glory by them through His great power from the beginning. 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, and, by their knowledge 
of learning, meet for the people; wise and eloquent in their in- 
structions. There be of them that have left a name behind them 
that their praises might be reported. And some there be which 
have no memorial, who are perished as though they had never 
been. But these were merciful men whose righteousness hath not 
been forgotten. With their seed shall continually remain a good 
inheritance. Their seed standeth fast and their children for their 
sakes.’ 

This two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our college is not 
remarkable as commemorating any venerable length of days. 
There is hardly a country in Europe that cannot show us univer- 
sities that were older than ours now is when ours was but a gram- 
mar school with Eaton as master. Bologna, Paris, Oxford, were 
already famous schools when Dante visited them 600 years ago. 
We are ancient, it is true, on our own continent, ancient even as 
compared with several German universities more renowned than 
we. It is not, then, primarily the longevity of our Alma Mater 
upon which we are gathered here to congratulate her and each 
other. Kant says somewhere that, as the records of human trans- 
actions accumulate, the memory of man will have room only for 
those of supreme cosmopolitical importance. Can we claim for 
the birthday we are keeping a significance of so wide a bearing, 
and so longa reach. If we may not do that, we may at least affirm 
confidently that the event it records and emphasizes is second in 
real import to none that has happened in this western hemi- 
sphere. The material growth of the colonies would have brought 
about their political separation from the mother country in the ful- 
ness of time, without that stain of blood which unhappily keeps its 
own memory green so long. But the founding of the first English 
college here was what saved New England from becoming a mere 
geographical expression. It did more, for it insured, and I believe 
was meant to insure our intellectual independence of the old world. 
That independence has been long in coming, but it will come at 
last; and are not the names of the chiefest of those who have 
hastened its coming written on the roll of Harvard College? 


THE BIRTH OF HARVARD. 


I think this foundation of ours a quite omen «5 thing. 
Surely never were the bases of such a structure as this has be- 
come and was méant to be, laid by acommunity of men so poor, 
in circumstances, so unprecedented, and under what seemed such 
sullen and averted stars. The colony was in danger of an Indian 
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‘war, was in the throes of that Antinomian controversy which threat- 
ened its very existence; yet the leaders of opinion on both sides 
‘were united in the resolve that sound learning and an educated 
clergy should never cease from among them or their descendants 
in the commonwealth they were building up. Ih the midst of such 
fears and such tumults, Harvard College was born, and not Marina 
herself had a more blusterous birth or a more chiding ‘nativity. 
‘The prevision of those men must have been as clear as their faith 
‘was steadfast. Well they knew and had laid to heart the wise 
man’s precept: ‘ Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go, for 
she is thy life.’ 

There can be little question that the action of the General Court 
received its impulse and direction from theclergy, men of eminent 
qualities and of well-deserved authority. Among the Massachu- 
setts Bay colonists the proportion of ministers trained at Oxford 
and Cambridge was surprisingly large, and if we may trust the 
evidence of contemporary secular literature, such men as Higgin- 
son, Cotton, Wilson, Norton, Shephard, Bulkley, Davenport, to 
mention no more, were, in learning, intelligence and general ac- 
complishment, far above the average parson of the country and 
the church from which their consciences had driven them out. The 
presence and influence of such men were of inestimable conse- 
quence to the fortunes of the colony. If they were narrow, it was 
as the sword of righteousness is narrow. If they had but one idea, 
it was as the leader of a forlorn hope had but one, and can have 
no other—namely, to do the duty that is laid on him, and ask no 
questions. Our Puritan ancestors have been misrepresented and 
maligned by persons without imagination enough to make them- 
selves contemporary with, and therefore able to understand, the 
men whose memories they strive to blacken. That happy breed of 
men who, both in church and state, led our first emigration, were 
children of the most splendid intellectual epoch that England has 
ever known. They were the coevals of a generation which passed 
on, in scarcely diminished radiance, the torch of life kindled in 
great Eliza’s golden days. Out of the new learning, the new fer- 
ment, alike religious and national, and the new discoveries with 
their suggestion of boundless possibility, the alembic of that age 
had distilled a potent elixir either inspiring or intoxicating, as the 
mind that imbibed it was strong or weak. Are we to suppose that 
the lips of the founders of New England alone were unwetted by 
a drop of that stimulating draught? That Milton was the only 
Puritan that had read Shakspeare and Ben Jonson and Beaumont 
and Fletcher? I do not believe it, whoever may. Communities 
as well as men have a right to be judged by their best. We are 
justified in taking the elder Winthrop as a type of the leading emi- 
grants, and the more we know him the more we learn to reverence 

is great qualities, whether of mind or character. The posterity 
of those earnest and single-minded men may have thrown the 
creed of their fathers into the waste-basket, but their fidelity to it, 
and to the duties they believed it to involve, is the most precious 
-and potent drop in their transmitted blood. It is nerd note- 
worthy that they did not make a strait-waistcoat of this creed for 
their new college. The more I meditate upon them, the more I 
-am inclined to pardon the enthusiasm of our old historian when 
~ i, that God had sifted three kingdoms to plant New Eng- 

and. 

‘The Massachusetts Bay colony itself also was then and since 
without a parallel. It was established by a commercial company, 
whose members combined in themselves the two, by no means in- 
-congruous, elements of religious enthusiasm and business sagacity, 
the earthy et. as in dynamite, holding in check its explosive 
Partner, which yet could and did explode on sufficient concussion. 
They meant that their venture should be gainful, but at the same 


time believed that nothing could be long profitable for the body 


wherein the soul found not also her advantage. They feared God, 
-and kept their powder dry, because they feared Him, and meant 
that others should. I think their most remarkable characteristic 
was their public spirit, and in nothing did they show both that and 
the wise forecast that gives it its best value more clearly than 
when they resolved to keep the higher education of youth in their 
-own hands and under their own eye. This they provided for in 
the college. Eleven years later they established their system of 
public schools, where reading and writing should be taught. This 
‘they did partly, no doubt, to provide feeders for the more advanced 
schools, and so for the college, but even more, it may safely be in- 
ferred, because they had found that the polity to which their ends, 
srough hew them as they might, must be shaped by the conditions 
under which they were forced to act,could be safe only in the 
hands of intelligent men, or, at worst, of men to whom they had 
given a chance to become such. 


OBJECTS OF THE FOUNDERS. 


In founding the college, they had three objects: First, the 
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teaching of the humanities and of Hebrew as the hieratic language ; 
second, the training of a learned as well as godly clergy; and, 
third, the education of the Indians, that they might serve as mis- 
sionaries. of a higher civilization and of a purer religion, as the 
necessary preliminary thereto. The third of these objects, after 
much effort and much tribulation, they were forced to abandon. 
John Winthrop, Jr., in a letter written to the Hon. Robert Boyle in 
1663, gives us an interesting glimpse of a pair of these dusky cate- 
chumens. ‘I make bold,’ he says, ‘to send here inclosed a kind of 
rarity. It is two papers of Latin, composed by two In- 
dians, now scollars in the colledge in this country, and the writing 
is with their own hands. Possibly as a novelty of that 
kind it may be acceptable, being a reall fruit of that hopeful worke 
yt is begun amongst them, testifying thus much that I 
received them of those Indians out of their own hands, and had 
ready answers from them in Latin to many questions that I pro- 
pounded to them in yt language, and heard them both express sev- 
erall sentences in Greke also. I doubt not but those honorable 
Fautores Scientiarum [the Royal Society] will gladly receive the 
intelligence of such Vestigia Doctrine in this wilderness amongst 
such a barbarous people.’ Alas, these Vestigia became only too 
soon retrorsum! The Indians showed a far greater natural predis- 
position for disfurnishing the outside of other people’s heads than for 
furnishing the insides of their own. Their own wild life must have 
been dear to them, the forest beckoned just outside the college 
door, and the first bluebird of spring whistled them back to the 
woods. They would have said to the president, with the gypsy 
steward in the old play, when he heard the new-come nightingale, 
‘Oh, sir, you hear I am called.’ At any rate, our college succeed- 
ed in keeping but one of these wild creatures long enough to make 
a graduate of him, and he thereupon vanishes into the merciful 
shadow of the past. His name—but as there was only one Indian 
graduate, so there is only one living man who can pronounce his 
unconverted name, and I leave the task to Dr. Hammond Trum- 
bull. 

I shall not attempt, even in brief, a history of the college. It 
has already been excellently done. A compendium of it would be 
mainly a list of unfamiliar names, and Coleridge has said truly that 
such names ‘ are non-conductors—they stop all interest.’ 

The fame and usefulness of all institutions of learning depend 
on the greatness of those who teach in them. 


Qucis arte benigna ; 
Et meliore luto fluxit precordia Titan, 


and great teachers are almost rarer than great poets. We can lay 
claim to none such (I must not speak of the living) unless it be 
Agassiz, whom we adopted; but we have had many devoted and 
‘some eminent. It has not been their fault if they have not pushed 
further forward the boundaries of knowledge. Our professors 
have been compelled by the necessities of the case (as we are apt 
to call things which we ought to reform but do not) to dotoo much 
of work not properly theirs, and that of a kind so exacting as to 
consume the energy that might have been ample for higher service. 
They have been obliged to double the parts of professor and tutor. 
During the Seventeenth Century we have reason to think that the 
college kept pretty well up to the standard of its contemporary 
colleges in England, so far as its poverty would allow. It seems 
to have enjoyed a certain fame abroad among men who sympa- 
thized with the theology taught ; for I possess a Hebrew Accidence 
dedicated some 200 years ago to the ‘illustrious academy at Bos- 
ton in New England’ by a Dutch scholar, whom I cannot help 
thinking a very discerning person. That the students of that day 
had access to a fairly good library may be inferred from Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia, though he knew not how to make the best use 
of it, and is a very nightmare of pedantry. That the college had 
made New England a good market for books is proved by John 
Dunton’s journey hither in the interests of his trade. During the © 
Eighteenth and the first quarter of the Nineteenth Centuries, I 
fancy the condition of things here to have been very much what it 
was in the smaller English colleges of the period, if we may trust 
the verses which Gray addressed to the goddess Ignorance. Young 


. men who were willing mainly to teach themselves might get some- 


thing to their advantage, while the rest were put here by their par- 
ents as into a comfortable quarantine, where they could wait till 
the gates of life were opened to them, safe from any contagion of 
learning, except such as might be developed from previous infec- 
tion. I am speaking of a great while ago. Men are apt, I know, 
in after life to lay the blame of their scholastic shortcomings at the 
door of their teachers. They are often wrong in this, and I am 
quite aware that there are some pupils who are knowledge-proof, 
but I gather from tradition, which I believe to be trustworthy, that 
there have been periods in the history of the college when the stu- 
dents might have sung with Bishop Golias: 
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Hi nos docent, sed indocti: 
Hi nos docent, et nox nocti 
Indicat scientiam. 

We have a means of testing the general culture given here 
toward the middle of the last century in the gratulation presented 
by Harvard College on the accession of George III, It is not 
duller than such things usually are on the other side of the water, 
and it shows a pretty knack at tagging verses. It is noteworthy 
that the Greek in it, if I remember rightly, is wholly or chiefly 
Governor Bernard’s. A few years earlier some of the tracts in the 
Whitfield controversy prove that the writers had got here a thor- 
ough training in English, at least. They had certainly not read 
their Swift in vain. 


CHIEF SERVICE OF THE COLLEGE, 


But the chief service, as it was the chief office, of the college 
during all those years was to maintain and hand down the traditions 
of how excellent a thing learning was, even if the teaching were 
not always adequate by way of illustration. And yet, so faras that 
teaching went, it was wise in this, that it gave the pupils some tinc- 
ture of Teiters as distinguished from mere scholarship. It aimed to 
teach them the authors, that is, the few great ones—the late Pro- 
fessor Popkin, whom the older of us remember, would have allowed 
that title only to the Greeks,—and to teach them in such a way as 
to enable the pupil to assimilate somewhat of their thought, senti- 
timent and style, rather than to master the minuter niceties of the 
language in which they wrote. It struck for their matter, as Mon- 
taigne advised, who would have men taught to love virtue instead 
of learning to decline virtus. It set more store by the marrow than 
by the bone that encased it. It made language, as it should be, a 
ladder to literature, and not literature a ladder to language. How 
many a boy has hated, and rightly hated, Homer oud? Horace, the 
oe ge and grammarians, who would have loved Homer and 

orace, the poets, had he been allowed to make their acquaintance. 
The old method of instruction had the prime merit of enabling its 
pupils to conceive that there is neither ancient nor modern on the 
narrow shelves of what is truly literature. We owe a great debt 
to the Germans, no one is more indebted to them than I, but is there 
not danger of misleading us into pedantry? In his preface to an 
old French poem of the Thirteenth Century, lately published, the 
editor informs us sorrowfully that he had the advantage of listening 
only two and a half years to the lectures of Professor Gaston Paris, 
in which time he got no further than through the first three vowels. 
At this rate, to master the whole alphabet, consonants and all, 
would be a task fitter for the centurial adolescence of Methuselah 
than for our less liberal ration of years. I was glad my editor had 
had this advantage, and I am quite willing that old French should 
get the benefit of such scrupulosity, but I think I see a tendency 
to train young men in the languages as if they were all to be edi- 
tors, and not lovers, of polite literature. Education, we are often 

- told, is a drawing-out of the faculties. May they not be drawn too 
thin? I am not undervaluing philology or accuracy of scholarship. 
Both are excellent and admirable in their places. But philology is 
less beautiful to me than philosophy as Milton understood the 
word, and mere accuracy is to truth as a plaster-cast to the marble 
statue: it gives the facts, but not their meaning. If I must choose, 
I had rather a young man should be intimate with the genius of 
the Greek dramatic poets than with the metres of their choruses, 
though I should be glad to have him on easy terms with both. 

For more than 200 years, in its discipline and courses of study, 
the college followed mainly the lines traced by its founders. The 
influence of its first half century did more than any other, perhaps 
more than all others, to make New England what itis. During 
the 140 years preceding our war of independence it had supplied 
the schools of the greater part of New England with teachers. 
What was even more important, it had sent to every parish in 
Massachusetts one man, the clergyman, with a certain amount of 
scholarship, a belief in culture, and generally pretty sure to bring 
with him or to gather a considerable collection of books, by no 
means wholly theological. Simple and godly men were they, the 
truest modern antitypes of Chaucer’s good parson, receiving much, 
sometimes all, of their scanty are! in kind, and eking it out by 
the drudgery of a cross-grained farm where the soil seems all 
backbone. If there was no regular practitioner, they practised 
without fee a grandmotherly sort of medicine, probably not much 
more harmful (O, dura messorum ilia), than the heroic treatment 
of the day. They contrived to save enough to send their sons 
through college, to portion their daughters, decently trained in Eng- 
lish literature of the more serious kind, and perfect in the duties of 
household and dairy, and to make modest provisions for the widow 
if they should leave one. With all this they gave their two ser- 
mons every Sunday of the year and of a measure that would seem 
ruinously liberal to these less stalwart days when scarce ten par- 
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sons together could lift the stones of Diomed, which they hurled at 
Satan with the easy precision of life-long practice. And if th 
turned their barrel of discourses at the end of the Horatian nint 
year, which of their parishioners was the wiser for it? Their one 
great holiday was commencement, which they punctually attended. 
They shared the many toils and the rare festivals, the joys and the 
sorrows of their townsmen, as bone of their bone and flesh of their 
flesh, for all were of one blood and of one faith. They dwelt on 
the same brotherly level with them as men, yet set apart from and 
above them by their sacred office. Preaching the most terrible of 
doctrines, as most of them did, they were humane and cheerfub 
men, and when they came down from the pulpit, seemed to have 
been merely twisting their ‘cast-iron logic ’ of despair, as Coleridge 
said of Donne, ‘into true-love knots.’ Men of authority, wise in 
council, independent, for their settlement was a life tenure, they 
were living lessons of piety, industry, frugality and temperance, 
and, with the magistrates, were a recognized aristocracy. Surely 
never was an aristocracy so simple, so harmless, so exemplary, and. 
so fit to rule. I remember a few lingering survivors of them in my 
early boyhood, relics of a serious but not sullen past, of a community 
for which, in civic virtue, intelligence and general efficacy, I seek a 
parallel in vain. 

Rusticornm mascula militum 

Proles docta 

Versare glebas et severze 

Matris ad arbitrium recisos 

Portare fustes. 


I know too well the deductions to be made. It was a commu- 
nity without charm, or with a homely charm at best, and the life it 
led was visited by no muse, even in dream. But it was the stuff 
out of which fortunate ancestors are made, and twenty-five years. 
ago their sons showed in no diminished measure the qualities of 
the breed. In every household some brave boy was saying to his. 
mother, as Iphigenia to hers: ‘ Thou borest me for all the Greeks, 
not for thyself alone.’ This hall commemorates them, but their 
story is written in headstones all over the land they saved. 

THE DEBT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

To the teaching and example of those reverend men whom Har- 
vard bred and then planted in every hamlet as pioneers and out- 
posts of her doctrine, Massachusetts owes the better part of her 
moral and intellectual inheritance. They too were the progenitors 
of a numerous and valid race. My friend, Dr. Holmes, was, I 
believe, the first to point out how large a proportion of our men of 
light and leading sprang from their loins. The illustrious chief 
magistrate of the Republic, who honors us with his presence here 
to-day, has ancestors italicized in our printed registers, and has. 
shown himself worthy of his pedigree. 

During the present century, I believe that Harvard received and. 
welcomed the new re asa Germany at the hands of Everett, 
Bancroft and Ticknor before it had been accepted by the more 
conservative universities of the Old Home. Everett’s translation 
of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar was reprinted in England with the 
‘Massachusetts’ omitted after ‘Cambridge’ at the end of the pre- 
face, to conceal its American origin. Emerson has told us how his. 
intellectual life was quickened by the eloquent enthusiasm of 
Everett’s teaching. Mr. Bancroft made strenuous efforts to intro- 
duce a more wholesome discipline and maturer methods of study, 
with the result of a rebellion of the freshman class, who issued a 
manifesto of their wrongs, written by the late Robert Rantoul, 
which ended thus: ‘Shall freemen bear this? Freshmen are free- 
men!’ They, too, remembered revolutionary sires. Ticknor also 
strove earnestly to enlarge the scope of the collegiate courses of 
study. The force of the new impulse did not last long or produce, 
unless indirectly, lasting results. It was premature, the students 
were really school-boys, and the college was not yet capable of the 
larger university life. The conditions of American life, too, were 
aol that young men looked upon scholarship neither as an end 
nor as a means, but simply as an accomplishment like music or 
dancing, of which they were to acquire a little more or a little less, 
generally a little less, according to individual taste or circum- 
stances. It has been mainly during the last twenty-five years that 
the college, having already the name, but by no means all the re- 
sources, of a university, has been trying to perform some, at least,. 
of the functions which that title implies. 

Now half appears 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free. 

Let us, then, no longer look backward, but forward, as our 
fathers did when they laid our humble foundations in the wilder- 
ness. The motto first proposed for the college arms was, as you 
know, ‘ Veritas,’ written across three open books, It was a noble 


one, and, if the full bearing of it was understood, as daring as it 
was noble. 


Perhaps it was discarded because an open book 
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seemed hardly the fittest symbol for what is so hard to find, and if 
ever we fancy we have found it, so hard to dicipher and to translate 
into our own language and life. Pilate’s question still murmurs in 
the ear of every thoughtful, and Montaigne’s in that of every 
honest,:man. The motto finally substituted for that, ‘Christo et 
Ecclesiz,’ is, when rightly interpreted, substantially the same, for 
it means that we are to devote ourselves to the highest conception 
we have of truth and to the preaching of it. Fortunately the 
Sphinx proposes her conundrums to us one at a time and at inter- 
vals proportioned to our wits. 

Joseph de Maistre says that ‘un homme d’esprit est tenu de 
savoir deux choses: Primo, ce qu'il est: secundo, ou il est.’ The 

uestions for us are: In what sense are we become a university ? 

nd then, if. we become so, what and to what end should a univer- 
sity aim to teach now and here, in this America of ours whose 
meaning no man can yet comprehend? And, when we have set- 
tled what it is best to teach, comes the further question, How are 
we to teach it? Whether with an eye to its effect on developing 
character or personal availability, that is to say, to its effect in the 
conduct of life, or in the chances of getting a livelihood? Perhaps 
we shall find that we must have a care for both, and I cannot see 
why the two need be incompatible, but if they are, | should choose 
the former term of the alternative. 

In a not remote past, society had still certain recognized author- 
itative guides, and the college trained them as the fashion of the 
day required. But 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 

That ancient close corporation of official guides has been com- 
pelled to surrendet its charter. We are pestered with as many 
volunteers as at Niagara, and, as there, if we follow any of them. 
may count on paying for it pretty dearly. The office of the higher 
instruction, nevertheless, continues to be, as it always was, the 
training of such guides, only it must now try to fit them out with 
as much more personal accomplishment and authority as may 
compensate the loss of hierarchical prestige. 

[To be continued.] 
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JOHN ESTEN COOKE AND HIs WoRK.—In a letter written only 
a month or two ago—the last received from him by the present 
writer—he said something like this :—‘I still write stories for such 
- periodicals as are inclined to accept romance, but whether any 
more of my work in that field will appear in book form is uncer- 
tain. Mr. Howells and the other realists have crowded me out of 
pular regard. as a novelist, and have brought the kind of fiction 
t oot into general disfavor. I do not complain of that, for they 
are right. They see, as I do, that fiction should faithfully reflect 
life, and they obey the law, while I cannot. I was born too ‘soon, 
and am now too old to learn my trade anew. But in literature, as 
in everything else, advance should be the law, and he who stands 
still has no right to complain if he is left behind. Besides, the fires 
of ambition are burnt out of me, and I am serenely happy. My 
wheat fields are green as I look out from the porch of The Briars, 
the corn rustles in the wind, and the great trees give me shade 
upon the lawn. My three children are growing up in such nurture 
and admonition as their race has always deemed fit, and I am not 
only content, but very happy and much too lazy to entertain any 
other feeling toward my victors than one of warm friendship and 
sincere approval.’ That letter reflected the man. Of noble, chiv- 
alric character, warm affections and a calm mind, he was above all 
littlenesses, all jealousies, all selfish discontents. And, moreover, his 
literary work had very nobly accomplished the — with which 
it was undertaken—namely, the awakening of interest in the ro- 
mantic history of his own State. That was his first field of labor 
and his last—Commercial Advertiser. 

Wuy POETS’ CALENDARS ARE POPULAR.—‘Do you know 
why the author calendars are so popular?’ asked a Harvard pro- 
fessor, famous for his social Riga pi « during a ride out to 
Cambridge in that great social and philosophical promoter, the 
horse-car. ‘It’s a more serious matter than one would think,’ 

ursued the professor. ‘Calendars are casting womankind back 

k into superstition. There is no hope for the full emancipation 
of the race while the feminine mind is the abject slave of the 
calendar. I mean this. Every woman, every girl, nowadays has 
a calendar hung up in her room, a Lowell calendar, or a Whittier 
calendar, or a Browning, a Holmes or a Mrs. Whitney calendar. 
They are to be found in the humble chamber of the housemaid as 
well as in the boudoir of the belle; and every Eve’s daughter of the 
whole lot tears off her morning’s rations of sentiment with a super- 
stitious thrill as to the effect of what she shall read upon her day’s 
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actions. I mean to abolish the nuisance in my house. 
come unbearable. My wife is fairly sensible about her Emerson 
calendar. She takes her bits of literature somewhat less person- 
ally than my daughters do; but she refused to go into Boston one 
morning to do some shopping which she had declared absolutely 
necessary the night before, because her calendar said something 
about the unforeseen and accidental. My girls gauge their gowns 
and their reading, and even their love affairs by Mrs. Whitney and 
pancatingss. and I’m bored to death by their repeating of disjointed 
scraps which are supposed to have some miraculous bearing upon 
the events of their lives, day by day. Calendars are popular not 
because they teach people anything, but because they cater to a 
childish and ridiculous love of peering into the unknown relations 
of life. It is barbarous to debase literature to such purposes. 
How can it be possible for Lowell and Tennyson to know whether 
beef or lamb is the most suitable dinner for your wife or mine to 
order on the 22d of October? What right has a young woman to 
decide to reject or accept aman because her Mrs. Browning calen- 
dar tears off sweet or stern on the morning of the day she is to 
give her answer? The old-fashioned way of peeping into the 
row - a guiding-verse was a good deal more sensible.’-— Boston 
ecord. 


It has be- 





MR. FROUDE’S EULOGIUM OF CHSAR.—There is one interesting 
little variation in the cheap edition which has just been published 
by Messrs. Longmans of Mr. Froude’s ‘Cesar.’ The eulogium of 
Julius Czsar with which the book originally concluded is retained, 
but the comparison of him with Jesus Christ has disappeared. 
Here, in parallel columns, are the last paragraph in the original 
edition and the one which has been substituted for it now :— 

ORIGINAL EDITION, CHEAP EDITION. 

Strange and startling resemblance The enthusiasm of the multitude 
between the fate of the founder of refused to believe that he was dead. 
the kingdom of this world and of He was supposed to have ascended 
the Founder of the kingdom not of into heaven, not in adulatory met- 
this world, for which the first wasa aphor, but in literal and prosaic 

reparation. Each was denounced fact. If it be true, that ‘earthly 

or making himself a king. Each power doth then show likest God’s, 
was maligned as the friend of pub- When mercy seasons justice,’ the 
licans and sinners; each was be- apotheosis of Czsar was not the 
trayed by those whom he had loved most extravagant freak of ancient 
and cared for; each was put to superstition. 

death ; and Cesar also was believed 

to have risen again and ascended 

into heaven, and become a divine 

being. 

When this variation comes to be known, the first edition of Froude’s 
‘Cesar’ (1879) will no doubt take its place among sought-after 
books.— The Pall Mall Gazette. 





A WoRD FOR MUTUAL ADMIRATION.—You insist that ‘mu- 
tual admiration’ exists among our men-of-letters. Is not that 
matter for congratulation? The author of the ‘ Dunciad’ and the 
author of ‘ British Bards’ did not show any undue appreciation of 
their contemporaries. Wordsworth’s opinion of Carlyle and Car- 
_— opinion of Wordsworth are well known. It is satisfactory 
that all this is changing, that Mr. Browning and Lord Tennyson 
have dedicated volumes to one another, and that some of the most 
mag appreciative criticism of contemporary poets has come 
rom Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Alfred Austin, it is true, has written to 
demonstrate that Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne are alike 
feeble poetasters in comparison with the author of ‘Lesyko the 
Bastard ;’ but this is a melancholy exception to the general happy 
relation of authors at the present day. Mr. Gosse is a great critic. 
His life of Gray is a masterly production, and I believe his lectures 
to reach the same high level as that little book. Mistakes he may 
have made, as the late Mr. J. R. Green made mistakes in his | 
‘Short History.’ We are all liable to lapses of this kind. Even 
The Pall Mall Gazette, usually so well informed on literary matters, 
does not know who was the ‘H.C.’ to whom Wordsworth ad- 
dressed poems. As if it could be any other than the unfortunate 
Hartley Coleridge who now lies buried by Wordsworth’s side at 
Grasmere! The deficiencies in Mr. Green’s ‘History’ were first 
pointed out by a Quarterly Reviewer, who desired to stem the tide 
of popular approbation. Its high merits are now generally recog- 
nized. Perhaps Mr. Gosse may be equally fortunate.—C/lement 
K. Shorter, in The Pall Mall Gazette. 





‘IsaR, ROLLING RAPIDLY.’—It is well-known (we have it on the 
authority of Mr. Twain) that no tourist can go to visit the Colos- 
seum at Rome without murmuring ‘ Butchered to make a Roman 
holiday ;’ so there is scarcely a middling capacitated traveller who 
does not remark, on crossing any of the bridges at Munich, ‘ And 
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‘so this is “Isar rolling rapidly.”’ I then have toexplain. Perhaps 
it may save my successors in office, for all generations, trouble, by 
enlightening our countrymen and others on the phical dis- 
‘crepancy between the real site of the battle of Hohenlinden and its 
universally accepted proximity to the Isar, induced by the too fre- 
quent spouting of Campbell’s stirring poem in our schools. The 
Isar at its nearest point is twenty-five miles distant from Hohen- 
linden. There is a small stream, the Isen, which takes its rise near 
that place. It does not even flow into the Isar, but into the Inn at 
Men6otting. It is probably the slight similarity between the two 
names that confused Campbell, and made him take that poetical 
license of twenty-five miles in length which has further confused 
all who visit Munich and make a point of quoting him.—AHors¢- 
mann’s ‘Consular Reminiscences.’ 





Notes 


THE first number of Scrzbner’s Magazine, of which 100,000 
copies will be printed, will appear on Dec. 15th. -As is already known, 
the magazine is to be illustrated, but its illustrations will always 
be subservient to the letter-press—that is to say, no picture will be 
given for its own sake alone. Among the papers to be printed 
during its first year will be the series of unpublished letters of 
Thackeray, about which curiosity was piqued by the announce- 
ment of their existence a year or so ago. The autobiographic 
character of these letters is one of their greatest charms, while the 
fact that they will be illustrated with fac-szmzles from newly- 
discovered drawings by Thackeray adds much to their interest. 
Then there will be a series of papers giving ex-Minister Wash- 
burne’s Reminiscences of the Siege of Paris and the Reign of the 
Commune. Mr. Washburne, it may be remembered, was the only 
member of the Diplomatic Corps remaining in the city, and in 
communication with the changing governments. The first of the 
four papers will give his account of the downfall of the Empire. 
All will be illustrated from original material in his possession. 
‘Glimpses at the [unpublished] Diaries of Gouverneur Morris,’ our 
Minister to France at the close of the last century, will give an 
idea of the social life and characters of the time of the French 
Revolution. A collection of letters and papers depicting ‘Early 
New York and New England Society,’ as it appeared to a brilliant 
girl who was prominent in it seventy-five years ago, is another 

aper of personal reminiscences. The first serial novel is written 
* Harold Frederic, London correspondent of the New York 
Times. The scene is laid in Central New York. The publishers 
expect also to begin during the year the publication of a charac- 
teristic novel by Robert Louis Stevenson, who will contribute a 
shorter story to an early number. Stories extending over several 
numbers will be contributed by H. C. Bunner, J. S. of Dale (F. J. 
Stimson), and others, and there will be shorter stories by Joel 
Chandler Harris, T. A. Janvier, Sara Orne Jewett, Octave Thanet, 
Miss Margaret Crosby and H. H. Boyesen. Gen. Francis A. 
Walker will contribute a paper on ‘Socialism,’ Rev. Wm. H. Ward 
will present the results of his investigations of the ‘Babylonian 
Seal-Cylinders,’ with illustrations, and John C. Ropes will write 
from the fulness of his knowledge of Cesar. In another line 
Capt. F. V. Greene will write of our ‘ Coast Defence ;’ and Edwin 
H. Blashfield will give some studies in art history, illustrated by 
himself. Books and literary matters will be discussed at length. 
-This hasty summary by.no means exhausts the attractive promises 
of the Scrzbner prospectus. 


—Harper & Bros. will issue next week a novel by an author who 
prefers to hide his name beneath a bushel, and publish his first 
attempt at fiction without even a nom de plume. The story is 
called ‘ Towards the Gulf,’ and is a romance of Louisiana—a State 
whose romances are just beginning to be appreciated by the novelist. 
This house will also publish ‘ A Tramp Trip: How to see Europe on 
Fifty Cents a Day,’ by Lee Merriwether, who if he can prove the 
possibility of what his title claims will increase the army of globe- 
trotters to an alarming extent. A new volume in the English Men- 
of-Letters Series, ‘Sir Philip Sidney,’ by J. A. Symonds, will soon be 
ready ; and so will a new edition of Miss Woolson’s ‘Rodman the 
Keeper.’ 

—A bulky volume, full of page er ang interest, is the cata- 
logue of the fourth part of the Brinley Library, which Geo. A. 
Leavitt & Co. will sell on Monday next and following days. The 
library of the late George Brinley, of Hartford, is one of the finest 
that has beeri brought to the hammer for many a day, and the 
catalogue of the part now offered for sale contains a list of two 
thousand books, each of which has some special interest or value. 
The sales of the first three parts (in 1879, 1880 and 1881) amounted 
to over $105,000. Of $25,000 donated to various public institu- 
tions to be expended in the purchase of portions of the Brinley 
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Library, the New York Historical Society has received $2,500, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society $2,500, the Watkinson Library 
$5,000, and Yale College $10,000. 


—Mr. Howells’s promised paper in Zhe Youth's Companion 
will describe his early life in Ohio. It is said to ‘bring out, with 
many exquisite touches, the life of a sensitive and poetic boy in a 
Western log-cabin.’ It is to run through three numbers. 


—Mrs. Celia Thaxter has written twenty-four poems for the 
sumptuous folio volume which D. Lothrop will publish before the 
holidays, under the title of ‘Idyls and Pastorals.’ They will be 
accompanied by twenty-four photogravures by eminent artists. A 
popular edition will contain a selection of the poems, with wood- 
engravings. F. Childe Hassam has completed a series of twenty-. 
four studies of youthful race types and costumes, which the same 
house will publish at once in photogravure reproductions under 
the title of ‘ Youth in Twelve Centuries.’ 


—One of Mr. Collins’s accusations against Mr. Gosse in- The 
Quarterly Review, and that which seems most to have ‘ fetched’ 
the public, was that he had never read the ‘Areadia.’ It is .rather 
odd, under the. circumstances, that Mr. Gosse contributes to the 
November Contemporary an article on Sir Philip Sidney, showing 
an intimate acquaintance with the famous pastoral romance. 


—A volume containing 114 sonnets by Emily Pfeiffer will soon 
be published by Scribner & Welford, who also announce ‘The 
Lazy Minstrel,’ a volume of poems’ by Joseph Ashby Sterry, a regu- 
lar contributor to Punch. 

—Messrs. Constable will publish, about April, at the Universit 
Press, Edinburgh, a catalogue razsonné of the Dutch and Frenc 
Loan Collection made by R. T. Hamilton Bruce for the late Inter- 
national Exhibition. It will contain a preface by W. E. Henley 
and some fifty etchings and croguzs by Messrs. W. B. Hole, A. R. 
S. A. (who is illustrating ‘ Kidnapped ’ for the Cassells), and Zilc- 
ken, and will be—it is hoped and expected—the finest piece of pub- 
lishing ever sent out of Edinburgh. 


—On the 27th inst. Messrs. Leavitt & Co. will sell a valuable 
collection of medizval books from the Trivulzio Library, of Milan, 
Italy, consisting of vellum manuscripts of the Twelfth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries, illuminated with painted miniatures, floriated 
borders, and initials in gold and colors. 


—‘ The friends of Jean Ingelow—and countless numbers of her 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic would in some sense claim 
that title’-—says The Academy, ‘will extend their sympathy to her 
in the loss she has sustained by the death of her brother, Mr. 
William Ingelow, with whom she had lived for many years past.’ 
He died, very suddenly, last month. ° 


—Mr. Bram Stoker’s visit to this city has resulted in the en- 
gagement of the Star Theatre for the performance of the Lyceum 
Theatre ‘ Faust,’ from Nov. 7th to Dec. roth, 1887.’ So the return 
to America of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, on a professional errand, 
is an agreeable certainty. 

—Mme. Patti and Mme. Scalchi will be heard in operatic con- 
certs at Steinway Hall, on Thursday evening and Saturday after- 
noon, the 18th and 2oth inst. The second act of ‘Semiramide’ 
will be given on Thursday, and the garden scene from ‘ Faust’ on 
Saturday. 


—A volume of the memoirs and letters of Agnes Strickland, is 
soon to be published in London. ‘It is not gmeeny known,’ says 
The Atheneum, ‘that Elizabeth Strickland was a fellow-worker 
with her younger sister, and the parts taken by each in writin 
the “ Lives of the Queens of England” are indicated in the vol- 
ume.’ 


—Prof. Ruskin makes this amusing and delightful literary con- 
fession in his Autobiography: ‘My own literary work, on the con- 
trary, was always done as quietly and methodically as a piece of 
tapestry. I knew exactly what I had got to say, put the words 
firmly in their places like so many stitches, hemmed the edges. of 
chapters round with what seemed to me graceful flourishes, 
touched them finally with my cunningest points of color, and read 
the work to papa and mamma at breakfast next morning, as a girl 
shows her sampler.’ 


—In Catalogue 16, new series, issued by B. & J. F. Meehan, 
Bath, England, we find the first London editions of the Poetical 
Works of Poe and Dana (1837), Longfellow, Bryant and Willis 
(1850), and Holmes (1852), of Irving’s ‘Columbus’ and ‘ The Com- 
panions of Columbus ’ (1831), of Willis’s ‘ Hurrygraphs’ (1851), and 
of Pierre Irving's Life of Washington Irving (1862). Mention is 
also made of ‘the scarce American edition’ of the ‘Sketch-Book’ 
(1824). |The prices of these and the other works enumerated in 
this catalogue of 1512 titles seem moderate. 
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—Col. Higginson contributes to this week’s /udependent a short 
story in which he narrates the career of an American girl married 
to an Englishman. The story is said to be ‘a most healthful 
appeal from the Anglomaniac tendencies of the times.’ 


—Prof. Geo P. Fisher’s sermon on ‘Catholicity, True and 
False,’ preached before the National Congrega Council in 
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tion 
ee will be printed in pamphlet form by Charles Scribner’s 
ns. 


—Shakspeare’s Songs, set to music by Purcell, Schubert, and 
other composers, will be one of Cassell’s illustrated holiday books. 
Another will be Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Christmas in the Olden Time,’ 
with illustrations by Harry Fenn, Henry Sandham, Childe Hassam 
and other artists. 


—Lord Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford Northcote) has been elected Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University. He received 1049 votes, and Sir 
Lyon Playfair 747——Percy Fitzgerald is the author of ‘ The 
Book-Fancier ; or, The Romance of Book-Collecting,’ which Scrib- 
ner & Welford have just published. It contains chapters on 
‘ Book-Collectors and Book-Dealers,’ on the Mazarin Bible, Elzevirs, 
Plantins, Caxtons and Early English Printers, Binding and its Curi- 
osities, ‘Grangerising and Dickensiana,’ ‘Luxurious Editions,’ the 
Auction Room and Shakspeareana. 


—Ticknor & Co. published last Saturday Louis Wertheimber’s 
‘A Muramasa Blade,’ Barrett Wendell’s ‘ Rankle’s Remains,’ and 
‘The Memorial Hall at Harvard University,’ being No. 4 of their 
Monographs of American Architecture. 


—Macmillan & Co. announce a new edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ edited 
by the great novelist’s eldest son, and designed to mark the change 
in the manners, customs and places described in the book which 
the passage of fifty years has brought about. An ee a | 
chapter will contain the three ‘ addresses’ which were published wit 
the original numbers, and are now very scarce; and a series of edi- 
torial notes will accompany the author’s text. The book will be 
fully illustrated. 


—The 156th Annual Report of the Redwood Library of New- 
port shows 28,092 volumes on the shelves on Aug. 15th, 1885, and 
3608 added during the year. Of these 2858 were bequeathed by 
judge James Emott, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. - Only one book was 
ost in the twelve-month. - 


—George E. Foster, author of ‘Sequoyah, the American Cad- 
mus,’ is authority for the statement that after a cessation of nearly 
twenty-five years the printing of religious literature in Sequoyah’s 
alphabet has been resumed. For many years the Cherokees have 

rinted their laws and their national paper in Cherokee and Eng- 
ish, but no religious literature has been published in the Cherokee 
alphabet since the War. Rev. Nicholas Neerken, assisted by Rev. 
A. N. Chamberlin, the interpreter of the Cherokee Council, is now 
publishing a ‘Child’s First-Book.’ Several a Hymns have 
recently been published for the first time in Cherokee, among them 
being ‘ Hold the Fort,’ ‘Even Me,’ ‘Christ’s Second Coming,’ and 
* Coronation.’ 


—It is rumored that a new halfpenny daily London morning 
paper is to appear on the Ist of January, and that it is to be 
owned by Mr. Ingram, published at the ///ustrated London News 
office, and edited and managed by Mr. Haslam, a member of a 
Lancashire cotton-spinning family. 

—Sir Francis Doyle narrates, in his recent ‘Reminiscences,’ a 
love-affair of Miss Austen’s which seems to have escaped the nov- 
elist’s biographers. While in Switzerland with her father and_sis- 
ter Cassandra, Jane ‘fell in with a young naval officer, the Capt. 
Wentworth we may assume, afterwards delineated with such ten- 
derness and skill in the novel of “ Persuasion,” a novel not given 
to the world till after her death. This course of true love ran per- 
fectly smooth, and but for the cruelty of fate, Jane Austen’s career 


would probably have been altogether a different one, happier perhaps . 


for herself, if less important to the world.’ The young officer 
went on a mountain expedition while the Austens sojourned at 
Chamounix, and never returned, an attack of brain-fever causing 
his death in a remote village. 





Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is ack d in this col: Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 


A Demigod. A Novel. $1.00...........2. cesses sceeceeeseeeeess Harper & Brothers. 
Anecdotes Illustrative of Old Testament Texts. $1.50. +++.+eA, C. Armstrong & Son. 
Arnold, Thomas J. Reynard the Fox. After the German version of Goethe. 
$9.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Boley. L. H., Jr. Field Notes on Apple Culture. 7gc..........- 0. 
7 = My Land and Water Friends....... -- Boston: 
Bell, A. M. ys and Postscripts on Elocution. $1.95........++. --- E, S. Werner. 
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Brine, Mary D. A Mother’s Sony. MR st a snin cd dacecsisncessacbaben Cassell & Co. 
Browning, Elizabeth B. S rom the Portuguese. $15.00.. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Browning, Robert. Select Poems. Edited by W. J. Rolfe and H. E. Hersey. 

: » s6c. Harper & Brothers, 
Burke, Talbot. Pingleton; or, Queer People I Have Met........ W. T. Burke & Co. 

urnham, S. Precious Stones in Nature, Art and Literature. $3.50. 
: Boston: Bradlee Whidden, 
Cameron, Mrs. H. L. Vera Nevill; or, Poor Wisdom’s Chance. 75c. 
: Philadelphia: F B. Lippincott Co. 

Cooley, LeRoy C. A Guide to Elementary Chemistry. 72c. 

3 : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Collections of the — 5 Society of America. Vol. I... Huguenot Society of America. 
Collier, Margaret. Prince Peerless: A Fairy Folk Story-Book. $1.25. 

Es Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. Reprinted from the Spectator. $2.00. 

eS i Macmillan & Co. 
Doctor’s Visiting List for 1887. $1.00. .......Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co, 
DuBose, Hampden C. The Dragon, Image and Demon. $2.00. 
: ; E A. C, Armstrong & Son. 
Dupré, Giovanni. Thoughts on Art and Autobiographical Memoirs. Trans. from 

the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi. $2.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Fenn, G.M. The Chaplain’s Craze. Harper & Brothers. 
Desens, 01. BE. ‘Glowannl Dart... . 2... ccccascce secccese epees Scribner & Welford. 
Goodale, George L. American Wild Flowers. Illustrated. $15.00 


; 5, Boston: Bradlee Whidden. 
Gower, Lord R. Last oe of Marie Antoinette. $4.00...... Boston: Roberts Bros. 





Griffin, S.M. Mexicoof To-Day. $1.50 ... ceeeQoce saves Harper & Brothers. 
Hamerton, P.G. Imagination in Landscape Painting? $6.50. Boston: Reberts Bros. 
Harper’s henge | People. Bound vol. for 1886. $3.50..’............ Harper & Brothers. 
Harte, Bret. The Story ofa Mine. goc........ ... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Irving, W. Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall. $5.00..... ...... Macmillan & Co. 
Knox, Thomas W. Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire. $3.00....Harper & Bros, 
Macquoid, K.S, Sir James Appleby, Bart. 0c. .... Harper & Brothers. 
Manners Makyth Man. By the Author of How to be Happy tho’ Married. 

: 1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
McLanathan, Mary L. Three Kings: A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. 

A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Pope, Alexander. Poems. roc... 


3 A diosa, ‘sian, alba Seles imataeieionse mane Cassell & Co. 
Raleigh, Thomas. Elementary Politics. 25c..... .»Macmillan & Co. 
Schwatka, Frederick. The Children of the Cold. 


d $r.25. Cassell & Co. 
Shakspeare’s Works. 6 vols. Riverside Ed. Edited by Richard Grant White. 








‘ ‘ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Smith, Arthur. A System of Political Economy.... .. ... ..... Scribner & Welford. 
Stables, Gordon. From Pole to Pole. $1.50............0-+++ A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Stephens, H. Morse. A History of the French Revolution. Vol. I. $2.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Townsend, George A. Katy of Catoctin. $1.50...........-.++-+ D. Appleton & Co. 
Van der Smissen, W. H. Das Kalte Herz. 80c. ......... Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Weston, Thomas, Jr. Peter Oliver: a Sketch........ Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1208.—Will some one kindly tell me who wrote the sonnet, 
quoted in the preface to Waddington’s ‘ English Sonnets by Writers of 
the Past,’ and beginning 


So long as Duddon ’twixt his cloud-girt walls 
Thridding the woody chambers of the hills 

Warbles from vaulted grot and pebbled halls 
Farewell or welcome to the meadow rills ? 


Boston, MAss. A. S. 





No. 1209.—Is not pad commonly used as an irregular verb by well- 
speaking persons? Challenged in its use, I consulted many dictionaries 
and find its irregular use almost invariably noted but tabooed as improp- 
er. If improper, why recognize it at all? 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. S. J. B. 


[The dictionaries—Webster’s and Worcester’s, at least—say merely 
that the use of p/ead instead of pleaded for the imperfect tense or past 
participle, is wrong. This is not a‘ recognition’ of it, but a warning 

_ against it.] 





No. 1210.—Was Richard Grant White the author of a book describ- 
ing the deeds and writings of the great men of ancient times? 


Les VEGAS, NEW MEXxICco. 
[No.] 


J. H. 





No, 1211.—Can any of the Free Parliamentarians give me some in- 
formation about Abbé Lemann, who has lately written a work in defence 
of the Jews? I am under the impression that two brothers of that name 
became converts to Christianity in the Lyons Lyceum. Is he one of 
these? What works has he written? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ss. S. J. 





No, 1212.—1. What celebrated man wrote history for sixteen years and 
then destroyed his manuscripts ?——-2. Who was the best of the Czsars, 
and when and where did he die ?——3. What Prince of Wales had his 
death portended by a lunar rainbow ? 











